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THE. RED BOOK MAGAZINE. THE GREAT SHOP WINDOW OF AMERICA 
Teach the Children 


to ask for 
Necco Sweets 


Unknown Confectionery 
Is Dangerous 





Children are apt to spend 
their pennies for all kinds of mis- 
cellaneous confectionery. This 
is unwise. You'd best forbid it. 
Tell them about the NECCO 
SEAL—the guarantee of good- 


ness in confectionery. It is their 
protection against unwholesomeness. Caution them 
to look for it. Better be sure than sorry. 


and more than five hundred other varieties of Necco Sweets are yours and theirs to 
choose from. Simple five, ten and fifteen cent packages of clear fruit flavors, chocolate 
coated nuts, molasses chips, peppermints, creams, etc., for the little ones or fancy, elaborate 
art boxes filled with toothsome dainties for grown-ups. Sold everywhere—always fresh. 


Every box, every package bears the Necco Seal. Look for it. Ask for it. 
It means absolute reliability. 


This Beautiful 
Art Calendar 


~~ 






mailed anywhere for fifteen cents in 

stamps or cash. Three handsome 

studies lithographed in fourteen 
colors. No advertisement on the 
face. Makes a handsome decora- 

tion for den or living room th 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., 
Boston, Mass. by 





In writing to advertisers it is of advantage to mention THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
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Coombeare sat in his shirt-sleeves at his writing-table 


) accompany ''A Son of Service '’—page 59 
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IF Fs | MONTH ago, at midnight, and on the most 

: re crowded corner of the Great White W ay I met 
the Swami Akend for the second time. He w 

4 standing, when my pleased eyes fell on him, 

=e in the recessed doorway of one of the tower 

ing, cliff-like buildings which wall in the great anon. 

From the top of his turban to the bottom hem of oe long 

ursha, which covered his whole figure in its folds, he was 

a white apparition. He stood as straight and motionless as 

one of the nut-pines on the upper shoulders of the Hima 

lavas in the dry season. vg face, the color of café-au-lait. 


was calm and impassive. Only his sarge black eyes glittered 


with a sort eae ae as they looked out on the high 
tide of fevered life flowing ce ethers by. It was the oldest 
civilization passing judgment on the newest. 

The Swami recog deed pea greeted me without a smil 


\s I eased my stride he fell into step and we went slowly 
on t ther down the thoroughfare. Presently turned 
nto door of one of the glittering restaurants which 
open from the street. My old waiter was tempting me with 
the display of a canvas-back in its gorgeous plumage when 
party of tl and a man, in together 
and down at the next table. The 
restrait at my friend, smiled at 
and whispered to their escort. 
“In their next incarnation,” 
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right 1908 by Brown Bros, 


The magic crystal revealed Theodore Roosevelt to be a 
reincarnation of Julius Cesar 
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“Are not the dank morasses of innermost Africa to be im 
mediately defied? How often has this reincarnation of 
Caesar slept out of doors, eaten scanty al nd rough fare, and 
: gloried in sharing the last hardship of its armed comrades ?”’ 

As | looked and listened I saw the figure of Roosevelt 
suddenly lower and sheath its sword; its teeth glistened 
a smile. The imperial brow of Caesar unbent in a flash of 
recognition. The two clasped hands, then with arms thrown 
about each other’s shoulders they faded out of the ei 
together. To my strained ears came now the sound of two 
stranyve Voices 

“Salutare meum animum.” said one: the other responded, 
“Bully!” and “Delighted !”’ 

Back into the sphere of light 1 held between my palms 
came the figure of the old scholar at his desk, surrounded by 
his books. To him entered the tiny white apparition of the 
sSwami Akend, bowing as he took in his hands the open 
P volume which the old man offered 

‘Caesar,’”’ came the reading-voice of the Hindoo. 

‘was of the patrician order. But his sympathies, even from 
boyhood, were with the party of the people.’ ” 

“Roosevelt,” it went on, looking up from the page, “‘is 
Bone of the proudest names of the “— Knickerbocker aris 
tocracy. And, from the beginnin his record has been 

on the side of the people. 

fs “Caesar spent some early years of retirement in the Sa 
bine Hills: Roosevelt in the Black Hills of Dakota. Caesar 
made his first public appearance as a reformer in the at 
tempted impeachment of Antonius; he failed. Two thou 
sand vears later Roosevelt bearded the corruptionists In 
the New York legislature and was cried down. Caesar 
studied rhetoric in the island of Rhodes; Roosevelt at the 
University of Harvard. 

‘At 31 Caesar was appointed a Collector of Customs ; at 
Bthe same age his reincarnation became Civil Service Com 
missioner.” 

‘At the age of forty,’ read the Swami from his book, 
‘Caesar was still a mere tyro.’ At forty Roosevelt was still 
untried. In that vear of his age Caesar went before the 
people as a candidate for Pontifex Maximus of Rome 
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and Roosevelt ran’ for Governor of New York. Both were 
triumphantly elected and both,” went on the Hindoo, with 
a bow to the old scholar, “were, as the historian remarks of 
the first, ‘hotly opposed by certain senators and others of 
the most eminent men of the state.’ 

‘Three years went by and Caesar was chosen Pro-Consul 
of the Roman Republic; Roosevelt, in the same year of 
his age, became President of the United States. And from 
the start, in both these incarnations, the strenuous soul 
was engaged in tremendous rows with the Senate with 
which it happened to be serving.” 

(he old man in the crystal globe had been watching the 
figure of the Swami with a fascination almost equal to my 
own. Now he sprang up in excitement and, with tremb 
ling finger, pointed out certain passages in another volume 
which he took from its shelf. The Hindoo accepted the 
book, with one of his deep bows, and opened it to read. 


“*The pitiable old senate was already far sunk into _ 


senility and sloth. Finally Caesar, determined to be 
thwarted no longer, sent his ultimatum to the senate by 
the hands of a special messenger. And the senators, on 
receipt of the message, buzzed about like wasps around 
their venerable nest of special privilege.” 

Che ball of light in my hands became clear again as the 
Swami finished and laid down the book. And, almost in- 
stantly, there flashed into its center the high dome of the 
capitol at Washington. To my eyes its thick marble walls 
were perfectly transparent. Looking through them I saw 
a great room, shaped like the moon in its middle age. 
Behind large mahogany desks sat twenty or more old men, 
in attitudes expressive of peace and the langour of age. 
Down the wide center aisle of the room suddenly stalked 
a breathless man, hot from the White House. 

“A special message to the Senate from the President of 
the United States,” sounded the voice of the reading-clerk. 

Gouty and fat old figures straightened up in their 
chairs; in from the retiring rooms came three score more 
ancients, creeping on crutches, limping on canes, rubbing 
sleep and sloth from out their eyes. The clerk began to 
read. Angry buzzings went around the room; one pompous 
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' \s g : person interrupted, raising himself at his desk and sput- 
oo © ® tering furiously; in twos and threes the senators whispered 
j tovethe r: as the clerk continued senatorial faces vTew 
red, between shame and anger; fat old fists were clenched 
and half brandished; at the close of the message an old 
man, with a 7 face and a white mustache was recog 
nized and ¢g 1 the right to speak. Long after the crystal 
had cleared again there came to my ears the endless squeak 
and ea of his angry voice. 

In the ball of light I saw now the tiny figure of the 
Swami, standing alone, his white figure outlined against 

the crimson flame, which lit its heart 


both men,” came his deep voice, “the 


same great soul, stationed at the head of the state, sought 
legal, social, and moral reforms by methods which were 
ind are denounced as dangerous. ‘It is needless to speak 
of his vanity, his egotism, his ambition, his extra-consti 
tutional methods,’ says the historian of Caesar. ‘It was a 
time fruitful of anarchy, of transition, of growth.’ ”’ 
‘Under Caesar a_ privileged aristocracy was over 
thrown; the rights of all citizens were made equal. Under 


Roosevelt malefactors of great wealth have been punished 
and a square deal promised to every citizen. ‘Caesar,’ says 
his biographer, ‘made the executive department of the 
government independent of the senate.’ His latest reincar- 
ij nation has done his best in the same direction. Caesar’s 
engineers changed the beds of great rivers, that fertile 
lands might be added to the public domain and drained 
the Pontine marshes, with the same end in view. nder 
Roosevelt the building of huge irrigation works and the 
draining of vast swamps have become a national policy. 


most careful attention to the needs of 


population; at the present time Roose 
for improving agricultural conditions 
was the absolute master of the hearts 


No man in history has so commanded 


the affections of Americans as Theodore Roosevelt. 

“While Caesar was at the head of the state there came 
to be heard whispers that his ambitions had become im 
perial ; King Caesar was said to be the title that he coveted, 
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According to the Hindoo adept William J. Bryan was Tiberius Gracchus 
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jas, in the last few years and only half in jest, suggestions 
have been made that King ‘Teddy had dreams of climbing 
to a throne. Thrice the great Koman was tempted with 
the offer of the actual crown and thrice he refused what 
would have been his for a nod of the head; so tried and 
tempered in the fire of that early test, the soul of him, 
come back now to live in the body called Roosevelt, re- 
fused many times three the offer of a third term as Presi- 
dent, which he had but to stretch out his hand to take. 
“At the height of his fame and in his fifty-fifth year, 
Julius Caesar was slain; so, with his reputation at its 
t zenith and in the fifty-first year of his age, “Theodore 
} Roosevelt lays down the presidency.” 

\s 1 gazed fixedly into the depths of the crystal, the 
} tiny figure of the Hindoo at its heart suddenly took a book 
from under the folds of its white garment. With extended 
arm it held out to me the opened volume, a slender brown 
finger marking the line. The book grew larger and larger, 
until it utterly blotted out and hid the figure behind it. 
Only the opened page was left, with the brown hand poised 
above it. 

Very clearly | made out that the book held the plays 
of Shakespeare and that it was opened at “Julius Caesar.” 
| Obediently | followed the Swami’s moving finger and 
read the speech it indicated. 

Let me have men about me who are fat 
Sleek visaged men and such as sleep o' nights. 

The book faded and in its place came again the sturdy 
p man in khaki. His teeth were bared in a broad smile. 
With a bow and a sweeping gesture he presented to me a 
huge, indefinable bulk. which swelled and swelled until 
it filled the whole crystal and which I presently visualized 
as William Howard Taft. 

Presently, after a moment of entire unconsciousness I 
opened my eyes to see the tall figure of the Swami, in 
the very flesh, standing before me. I came to myself smil- 
ing, but as I caught the stolid, unmoved expression of the 
§ Hindoo my face took on a look of wonder and puzzled 
§ incredulity. 

“Well?” he said. 
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“Oh?” | cried, “that is the one case in a million. You 
might study all historygand not find two other great men 
whose careers have run so clearly parallel.” 

“Name, if you please,” said the Swami in his low, even 
voice, “any one of your public men ?”’ 

1 walked over to the small window, which gave a little 
glimpse of Broadway in the distance and there, suspended 
between two tall buildings at the corner, swung a tattered 
campaign banner. 

Bryan!” I cried, catching the inspiration. 

Again the Hindoo blew a bubble from his tiny pipe, 
and as I, leaning back in the bamboo chair, watched it 
rise to the ceiling, the gossamer fabric descended, turning, 


as before, into a solid globe of radiant crystal in my hands. 
In the ball I saw the splendid forum of ancient Rome. 
Ihe wide streets were filled with a crowd of discontented 


and turbulent freemen. Here and there through the throng 


pressed a haughty rich man, one of the monopolists into , 


whose hands had come the control and ownership of 
almost all the public lands. The mob looked after him 
enviously and the muttering grew louder as he passed. 
I could even hear what men said in the mob. They were 
mostly farmers, whose lands had passed into the hands 
of the few rich men and who had accordingly come crowd- 
ing into the city, seeking work—work which they could not 
find. Marching up from the distant sea-coast 1 saw great 
hordes of foreigners, of strange garb and habits, ready 
to work for small wages or even as slaves. And the mur- 
mur of the freemen grew loud against them also. 

hen the voice of the Swami came to my ears, sounding 
very distant and far away, as if, indeed, he were speaking 
from the second century before Christ. 

“The Predatory Rich,” the voice said; “the Problem of 
the Unemployed and of the Parti-Colored Peril.” 

[ saw the mob in the streets suddenly rush through the 
portals one of the great buildings which lined the forum. 
hey filled the seats under the banners which bore the names 
of the different provinces of Rome. And a huge, struggling 
wall of people hemmed them in. Upon the raised platform 
at the front of the vast hall a young man was lifted. He 
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’ was cer and men asked one of the other who he was 
t 
f Presently he began to speak in a voice of moving power. 


' | y wild beast in this bri 1 happy land,” he 
e ' cried, “has a cover or place of retreat. But many valiant 





: res tizens, who have shed their blood in 
2 t s ‘ir country, have not a hom which they 
~~ \\ may retire. They labor and fight ind d tugment the 
AN es s and to pamper the luxury of a wealthy citi 
a\ Zens, WhO Nay engrossed all the vast riches of the com 
n 
\s finished there was a wild tumult of applause. A 
s 1 aloud the name of | rius; out of the 
confusion a new party was born lled Populares and 
aved the nutltitude was I ed as the 
People 
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Swami Lhe formation of t Populist 
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heart of the crystal, presently the streets of Rome faded 
and | saw Gracchus in full armor saili 
part in the war against Spain. 

“Did not Colonel Bryan serve also in the Spanish war?” 


g away to take 


asked the voice of my mystical mentor. 

Again Gracchus was a candidate for the Tribuneship. 
I saw him consulting with his friends in his own house. 
Among them was, strangely enough, a certain rich, old 
monopolist, Appius Claudius. With him Gracchus quar 
reled bitterly. Claudius, in his turn, accused Gracchus of 
an utter lack of gratitude. He pointed out some beautiful 


tapestries hanging on the wall as being his gifts. But 


= > 
1 


hrill complaints were all in vain. He was turned out 
into the street and expelled utterly from the Populares. 
“Col. Guffey of Pennsylvania,” whispered the Swami 
in my ear, “Col. Guffey and the stained glass windows.” 
(And then | saw Viberius Gracchus embark upon his 
last fierce campaign. In the crystal I saw him rushing 
about Rome like a mad man, speaking wherever a dozen 
people could be gvathered together. He issued, also, a 
series of open letters to the people. offering to divide 
the gold in the public treasury among the poor, so that 
they might buy seed and gear for their newly granted 
farms; promising to drive the bribe-givers and the bribe 
takers out of office and to “‘let the people rule.’’ He insisted, 


§ also, that the natives of all the Roman colonies should 


w 


given all the rights of citizens of Rome itself, and 
finally, a proposal was made, at the hearing of which I 
caught my breath and gasped. 

While the mob cheers it is seriously proposed, as a 
certain cure for all the poverty and distress which pre 
vails, that the copper-coins of the republic shall be silver 
plated and shall be made by law equal in value to the 
coins of the genuine silver! 

I heard, then, the faint chuckle of the Hindoo in my ear 

It is the day of the election and Tiberius Gracchus has 
gone up on the Capitol Hill to make a final speech 
before the polls close. 

It is very plain that the Senators and all the party of 
the Optimates are badly frightened. Packed in the Senate- 
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house they listen while the mob cheers the eloquence of 
liberius. Then, suddenly summoning their courage, they 
sally forth in a mob, armed with staves and stones and in 
the confusion caused by their unexpected onslaught they 
beat to death the Tribune of the People. 

“Civilization has somewhat advanced sin then,” 
taunted the Swami, “but remember the third of Novem 
ber.” 

Che crystal ball was clear and I was slowly coming 
back into consciousness again when the Swami spoke 
sharply to me. “Not yet are you convinced,” he said. 
“Look again.” 

In the deep, shining heart of the great crystal I saw 
the fat plains of ancient Lydia. There in the center of the 
people stood a bent, old king. Out of his great piety and 
devotion to the gods he had been given that one gift, 
which of all others he had most desired—that everything 
he touched should be turned to gold. 

In the magic crystal I saw him busy, working in silence 
and secrecy to pile up about him vast treasures of the pre 
cious metal. Finally, towards nightfall he sat down, tired 
and hungry, to eat a frugal meal. Then came the terror. 
Whatever his hands touched—be it bread or fruit or flesh 

turned instantly to solid metal. He was likely to starve 
to death. 

“Of whom does it remind you?” 


Hindoo. 


sneered the 


Then he described to me the pictures that I saw. “The 


King summons wise physicians from all parts of his realm 
to cure his inability to digest,” he murmured. “But still 
he grows more gaunt and wrinkled, until finally some one, 
wiser than the others, bids him go back to nature and live 
the simple life.” 

Over the countless broad acres that King Midas owns 
I see him wander, until, finally, bathing in the River Pa 
tolus, he loses the golden touch and wins back the power 
to eat and digest his food. 

“Golf was not invented then,” observes the Swami. 
“Still Midas rejoices in his vast wealth and feels himself 
avery great and happy man—and wise. They who disagree 
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with him are but envious. He is truly a wise man and a 


] 


en. Do not these riches prove it? 
| 


‘Until one day he wakes to find, to his utter horror, a 
pair of long ears have grown over night on his head and 
he must bear forever after, these twin badges of his folly. 
1 the world. And, 


thereafter, he wears night and day, a head-covering to hide 


ae a 4 } Ce Re tha cat fry 
bu it iecast Wlil Keep the secret [rol 


“You remember John D.’s skull-cap?” asks the Swami, 
significantly 


} 


“Midas offers many Yliits to the gods and hopes to hide 
forever from the world the fact that he is branded. But the 
long ears are discovered by the king’s barber, who almost 
bursts in the effort to hold his tremendous secret. Finally, 
unable longer to keep silent, the barber digs a deep pit in 
the earth and to that empty cavity you hear him whisper. 
‘Midas hath asses’ ears.’ Then the barber fills in the pit 


again quickly and goes back to his combs and basin. But 
where the earth has been stirred springs up a great crop 


Pof reeds and rushes. And to every wind that blows over 
ethem I hear them whisper, ‘Midas hath asses’ ears. Midas 


hath asses’ ears. 

“And still,” the Hindoo whispered in my ear, ‘‘in spite 
of craft and every secret device, the shame and folly of 
those who win riches at the cost of honor comes finally to 


pthe public ear and in their old age their very names are 


a hissing on the lips of the people.” The voice drifted into 
silence. I sat up with a start and looked about me. The 
id utterly vanished, 
even as the pictures in the crystal. Where he had gone I 
do not know. nor did I waste time in seeking him. More 
likely than otherwise he is now living in a tiny cave, cut 


} 


room was empty. The Swami Akend 


out of the face of a cliff in the upper Himalayas, with a 
sheer drop of five hundred feet below him. In that cave, 
pent at least five continuous vears before coming to 
erica, sitting cross-legged night and day, with his arms 


folded over his solar plexus, repeating ceaselessly the 


Psacred word “Om” and seeking in silent contemplation the 


blessings of Nirvana. There it seems the part of respect 


* and consideration to leave him undisturbed. 
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Hamlet: So you must take your husbands. 
Ophelia: Still better and worse. 


i <osy|ET US BE FRANK ABOUT 
ag ike a} IT! WHEN A WOMAN 
| Misra! SAYS THAT, IT MEANS NO 
MORE THAN THAT SHE 
wants man to be frank with her, while she 
is usually preparing to involve him in 
some one of her deeper subtleties. Man 
should not expect her to be frank; she 
cannot afford it—least of all to herself. 
But let us be frank about it—enough 
to admit that every woman wants to 
marry: whether she knows it, and art- 
fully conceals her eagerness, like the born 
gambler she is; or whether she lays the 
flattering unction to her poor deluded soul 
that she is enough of an entity to dispense 
with the quest of “her man and her child.” 
And it is hard for her to define satis- 
factorily the nature of her quest; save 


























that, whether it be directed at one man 
or at some imagined Prince Charming 
—or at any one of the sterile substitutes 
with which woman seeks to avoid her 
fate, it is still her “being’s end and aim.” 

If, for a while, she tries to deceive her- 
self into believing that her “work,” her 








art,” her “career,” is all-sufficient; that 
her life can be lived without marriage: in 
the end, she pays dearly for this sophis- 
try. For, sooner or later, the primal 
necessity for wifehood and motherhood 
becomes imp-rative; it is the wise herit- 
age of every woman. 
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What exquisite pathos it is to hear a 
woman in her thirties say: “I never intend 
to marry.” She must say that; her femi- 
nine pride, her delicacy, not to say her 
tact, demand it. She cannot boldly admit 
the truth. She cannot say: “I want to 
marry! With every fiber of my being, I 
want to marry, but the few opportunities 
I had in my first youth I let slip, and now 
—TI have none.” 

No man can ever understand the heart- 
sick dread, the cold, abject terror with 
which an unmarried woman realizes that 
she is no longer young—that her face, her 
hair, her hands cry out that youth has 
passed! This merciless ageing of the flesh 
—God!—what a horrible thing it is to a 
woman! Each day, a little more withered, 
a little less round: angles coming where 
curves have been! Each day, her chances 
of wifehood growing less; her stock in the 
marriage mart fast decreasing; her value, 
her youth, her freshness, her fairness slip- 
ping away! Old age, lonely, loveless, 
childless—a hideous barren old age— 
looms gray before her. Frantically she 
resorts to massage, creams, lotions, 
“beautifiers,” she becomes a slave to all 
the devices for preserving and “restor- 
ing” youth. 

Every man she meets, she now regards 
as a possible husband. And yet, all the 
while she smiles bravely and says she 
never intends to marry; that she is ab- 
sorbed in her “work;” that she would not 
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give up her “independence” for the ties 
and responsibilities of marriage. I am a 
traitor to my sex in saying so, yet I firmly 
believe that ninety-nine per cent. of the 
unmarried women past thirty would 
marry any decent, kindly man that would 
ask them! Of course, they will deny it; 
they will lie about it to themselves, to 
each other, to the world. They must lie 
about it, or jeopardize to the vanishing 
point “their chances” of obtaining the 
one thing needful. 

What a farce! What a pitiful, empty 
farce it all is, you say! And yet it is but 
a part of the tissue of pretense life im- 
poses on woman. 

Men who have understood her, from 
Shakespeare to Ibsen, have given empha- 
sis to this fact. Whether it be the woman 
who “stays put,” like “pretty Ophelia,” 
or the more daring spirits like Rosalind 
and Portia and Helena, or the modern 
mentally acute types, like Nora and Re- 
becca West, each must attain what she 
wants by such clever subterfuges as her 
intelligence can compass, and at the immi- 
nent risk of losing all if the man finds 
out how she is going about it. 

To frankly admit this unfortunate sit- 
uation to herself, would unnerve woman 
and rob her of her power to practice all 
the arts that make her most attractive to 
man. 

What makes man most attractive to 
her is quite another matter. 
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I believe most women want to marry 
Don Juan! 

A woman, highly emotional, and yet 
with a keen sense of the irony of things, 
and with the rare ability to stand aside 
and view herself impersonally, once told 
me that the most tragic as well as the 
most ludicrous moment of her life was 
when she greeted her husband one even- 
ing after she had been to the matinee. It 
had been a love-drama interpreted by a 
famous romantic actor. She had come 
away steeped with the wonderful scenes, 
athrill with all that love might make of 
life, with a fervid longing to bring some 
of the rose-colored romance into her own 
home. 

When her husband came from the 
office, she met him at the door, threw her- 
self in his arms, murmuring ardent, glow- 
ing love-phrases. 

He kissed her absent-mindedly. “Why, 
yes—yes, dear, of course I love you. 
Aren’t you well?” Then with real interest 
in his voice: “Did the roast come in time? 
I forgot to order it on the way down this 
morning, so I telephoned.” 

And then he could not understand why 
she sat down weakly on the hat-rack and 
laughed and cried hysterically! 

Don Juan would never have failed to 
rise to such an occasion. Is it any wonder 
women want to marry him? 

But do not be alarmed! I am not agree- 
ing with the clever satirist who said, “all 
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women are rakes at heart.” That is not 
at all why they find Don Juan infinitely 
attractive. 

It is because women are always striv- 
ing to keep love at some emotional height, 
while men, after a few years of marriage, 
are quite content to let romance die out 
and settle down to a placid, comfortable, 
humdrum existence. 

How often does one see a woman past 
her first youth, and yet with her insati- 
able longing for romance still strong 
within her, striving with all her arts and 
wiles to make of her stolid, prosaic, mid- 
dle-aged husband an ardent, romantic 
lover. Usually the man is blandly uncon- 
scious of her efforts; or at most mildly 
wonders why Mary, after all these years, 
could not take his love for granted, and 
not insist on being constantly told of it. 

And there lies the tragedy of most 
women’s lives. They want to be told— 
constantly, repeatedly told that they are 
loved. They can never be reconciled to 
taking it for granted. However faithful 
and devoted they may know their hus- 
bands are at heart, they want it in words. 
They want, through all their married life, 
all the little love-phrases and tender at- 
tentions of their honeymoons. And not 
one woman in ten thousand gets them! 
Yet with what pitiful persistency they 
keep on wanting! 

This nemesis of longing pursues 
woman down her seven ages because the 
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outcome of her quest depends so much 
more on circumstances than on herself. 
George Eliot said “a woman’s life is made 
for her by the quality of the man whose 
love she brings herself to accept.” But 
she must bring herself to accept whom 
she considers the best of the few that 
offer, or else have no life at all. 

I care not who the woman, whether 
she be a dutiful little person with an eye 
on the main chance, like Ruth in that 
edifying Bible homily which primers of 
literature teach us to regard as a charm- 
ing idyl, or whether she be a goddess, 
like Diana seeking her Endymion, or a 
lady of the camelias, like Manon Lescaut, 
she still must seek the complementary 
through the complimentary. That is the 
secret of the success of Don Juan and all 
“men who creep into houses and lead cap- 
tive silly women,” boasting, with a leer, 
that they understand them—that only a 
little flattery, a little cajolery, a little 
lying is necessary to “win them.” 

I know a woman who divides her sex 
into only two classes: “those who want 
the admiration of man and those who 
want the admiration of a man.” But the 
few women who are satisfied to flit from 
one experience to another are the excep- 
tions, for the typical woman is always 
seeking some one man, and she is not 
content with the gratification of the 
moment he can give her, but with what 
she hopes he can give her for all time. 
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Philosophers have been at great pains 
to point out that woman is driven to 
desire permanency on purely material- 
istic grounds, such as the necessary care 
of her children and her own support. But 
it is much more than that. With the nor- 
mal woman, at heart, it is the longing for 
the permanence of the man’s regard for 
her, in whatever capacity he finds her 
pleasing, from a Madonna to a Magda- 
len. The man she really wants to marry 
is the man who finds her always pleasing 
—perhaps even in some unsuspected 
phase of her nature which she had re- 
garded as of little worth till he came 
along, and which she straightway strives 
to amplify so that the eye of her lover 
may burn with the pride of possessing 
her alone among women. It is then that 
she will “do anything for love,” go to any 
lengths to get and keep the man who sat- 
isfies this yearning for the permanence of 
personal romance which to her is the only 
thing that satisfies and excuses every- 
thing. 

So woman is sure to want to marry the 
first man artful enough to convince her 
that he can satisfy her emotional needs; 
till life becomes for her a process of pain- 
ful disillusionment. At last she learns to 
“listen not to the voice of the charmers, 
charm they never so wisely,” and by the 
time she feels she must take refuge in the 
system of “protection” society imposes 
on her, either because she has never found 
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the man she really wants, or because she 
is afraid she cannot manage him when 
found, the one she takes is very different 
from her heart’s desire. 

This is not because woman has grown 
much wiser down the centuries. It is sim- 
ply because man is such a bungler at 
masking the position he really accords 
her, that she cannot help but be acutely 
conscious of it, no matter how innocent 
and inexperienced she may be. Man, in 
the mass, regards her as an institution 
rather than an individuality. He does not 
care a rap for the idealistic qualities with 
which he has been at such pains to indue 
her so that she will be a good little girl. 
Woman knows all this intuitively and 
would gladly step down from her ped- 
estal, save that she also knows she is not 
strong enough to keep at bay the warring 
forces she would then meet, long enough 
for her to create a new place for herself 
in man’s regard. She is permitted to par- 
take only of his pleasures and the purity 
of his lineage. And so she takes refuge 
in marriage, the compromise he has pre- 
pared for her; and there she sits, “like 
patience on a monument, smiling at 
grief,” afraid to risk becoming the object 
of either his playful tolerance or his vin- 
dictive scorn. 

It is woman’s world-old tragedy that 
she has ever been the victim of unnat- 
ural selection. In the good old days, when 
man knocked her down and dragged her 
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off to his cave, it didn’t so much matter. 
Men were all brutes then, and when she 
regained consciousness she found she 
could practice her subtleties on the one 
she happened to get, with the assurance 
that she could mould him to her purpose 
as nearly as any of the others she might 
have had. But as the types of men became 
more widely differentiated, each promul- 
gating a different view of what her sex 
should be, her problem became excru- 
ciatingly bewildering in its complexity. 

It was, to say the least, confusing for 
woman to be regarded as a chattel for 
centuries, and then suddenly to have the 
system of Christian chivalry imposed 
upon her. She finds its requirements ex- 
tremely difficult to live up to, and man’s 
own boredom at it crops out, every now 
and then, in such iconoclasts as Schopen- 
hauer, Nietzsche, Weininger, and Ber- 
nard Shaw. 

In the torture of their false position, 
women have been inclined to blame men 
for requiring it of them, and then being 
dissatisfied with them when they main- 
tain it. But it is that bungling old crone, 
Dame Nature herself, who should be held 
accountable. Distinctly modern philoso- 
phers are wont to refer somewhat slight- 
ingly to “the life-force,” as if it were 
synonymous with “the maternal instinct,” 
which they conceive is woman’s greatest 
handicap in developing an individuality 
of her own which shall command not only 
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man’s respect but compel his companion- 
ship. But men are just as truly victims 
of “the life-force” as women, and it is 
only to be expected that the lords of crea- 
tion should strive to arrange society so 
as to gratify most conveniently the unen- 
lightened instincts with which nature 
has endowed them. There is a vast silence 
in philosophy about the rather absorbing 
way in which “the life force” attacks the 
male and renders him, in general, incap- 
able of seeking his mate for her own sake. 

It is just that phrase, “for her own 
sake,” at which, on woman’s lips, man 
sneers and regards as the sheerest cavil- 
ing. “When I do take you seriously,” he 
says, “and seek you for aught but your 
physical charms, I find no intellectual 
compatibility, no adequate comprehen- 
sion of this, my man’s world. You fidget 
about me with a mass of unintelligible, 
incomprehensible, impracticable, and illy 
assorted sentiments, which, after all, 
make no more of you than an attractive 
little creature, when one has time for that 
sort of thing.” 

It is man’s stupid misconception of her 
intrinsic worth that is woman’s greatest 
disappointment in him. She wants him to 
value her not by masculine standards but 
by feminine. She has no ambition to vie 
with him, to become his mental equal. 
She will strive dutifully to understand 
the emanations from his mighty brain, 
but only because she wants him to accord 
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her her true place as his temperamental 
superior, his high priestess of the esoteric, 
who offers him in herself an interpreta- 
tion of the emotional, intuitive sides of 
life, the things that are spiritually appre- 
hended. 

And it is the rare man who has learned 
to regard this as worth while; and to ap- 




















preciate that, while woman wants him to 
place her spiritual charm above her phy- 
sical, yet the latter is the medium through 













which Nature compels her to materialize 
the former, so far as it can be material- 
ized. 

So man goes on misinterpreting her 
pettiness, being bored with her disquiet, 
laughing at her inadequate efforts to beat 
her music out; forgetting that while he 
has been solving his clearly defined prob- 
lem of the material side of existence, 
woman has been left to sit at home and 
dream and grope unaided in a sphere 
whose visions are much more difficult to 
impart. For feeling is the very essence of 
woman’s being, the deepest underlying 
current in all she does. And it is in res- 
ponse to this—to her emotional and spirit- 

































ual needs—that man fails her most. 

It is this failure that makes of marriage, 
in the main, a terrible incompatibility; 
and it is the wife, rather than the husband, 
who is most often disappointed, to whom 
disillusionment comes most swiftly. The 
needs of men are very much the same to- 
day as they have always been, while 
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women are far more exacting, because 
they have grown more keenly alive to 
their temperamental necessities; they 
want from the man they marry a finer 
understanding, a sympathetic response to 
their inherent sentiment and to all the 
activities of their emotional life, which 
man so slightingly stigmatizes “romance” 
and grandly waves aside. 

I know of but one male psychologist 
who had the grace to see this clearly, 
and he died young. He wrote: 

Show me the most intense, the most 
neurotic, the most restless and denun- 
ciatory of the strenuous sisterhood, and 
I will show you a woman who, had she 
felt upon her wedding-day the warm, 
magnetic touch of one who was physi- 
cally and psychically her rightful mate, 
would have been the most submissive, 
soft-voiced and adoring wife, serene and 
happily quiescent with the infinite content 
which comes when both the sense and 
the soul are satisfied. 

You will say, and justly, that all this 
while I have been pointing out the kind 
of man a woman does not want to marry, 
instead of portraying the man she does. 
But I am too much of a realist to describe 
an imaginary person; and as I review in 
my mind all the men I have seen or heard 
of, I doubt whether the ideal husband, 
from the woman’s standpoint, is yet ex- 
tant. 

It requires the almost feminine intui- 
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tion of a Gautier to make us feel the aver- 
sion with which a sensitive young girl’s 
outlook on life regards the assortment 
of men she might be compelled to marry; 
and we can understand how, after her 
long quest of the ideal, Mademoiselle de 
Maupin could stake all on a perfect mom- 
ent which she would not trust to last. She 
dared accept the life-long memory of that, 
rather than the life-long object lesson of 
its evanescence. 

There are plenty of men—from Don 
Juan to Sidney Carton—capable of the 
moments women love, but no one man 
can make of marriage the eternity of 
moments she wants it. Men say that such 
an extravagant demand is prompted by 
woman’s overwhelming vanity, which is 
the greatest pitfall of her nature. But 
what she asks of man springs not from 
vanity but from her woman’s passion that 
her man may be deified through her, as 
she has been taught to deify in her 
maiden meditation the man she wants to 
marry. It is because, as Jean Paul aptly 
puts it, “every woman is above her sta- 
tion.” Her emotional nature, fostered yet 
repressed by the ill-considered training 
of the ages, makes her quite capable of 
always imagining better ways of satis- 
fying the spiritual needs of her being than 
such as circumstances compel her to put 
up with. 

And yet, perforce, she puts up with 
them. She comes to take man about as she 
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finds him, and struggles frantically, with 
more or less cleverness, to make the best 
of him, to mould him by artifice into some- 
thing that will feed her starved sensibil- 
ities. For she knows man is incapable 
of living up to the exacting demands 
even he himself has taught her to make 
on him. He lacks entirely even her art of 
pretense, and his few primitive “bluffs” 
are tacitly penetrated and accepted by 
the adaptable little creature who spends 
her whole life scheming how to keep up 
the illusion on her side. 

If her man fail completely to respond, 
often she will pretend to the world, and 
sometimes even to herself, that he an- 
swers all her needs. I know of one little 
woman whose whole heart yearns to be 
“taken care of,” to be “looked after,” 
petted and humored and indulged. Her 
husband looks like the ideal mate for a 
frail, clinging woman; but, while he is 
fond of her in his own careless way, aside 
from supplying her generously with 
money, he gives her none of those con- 
siderate little attentions for which she so 
longs. 

And now her only pleasure seems to be 
in pretending that he does. Again and 
again you will hear her say such things 
as: “Oh, wait, I must put on my rubbers; 
George always scolds if I go out when 
it is the least damp without them;” or, “TI 
do hope we will not meet George; he will 
think I am not warmly enough dressed; 
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e is so anxious about my cold;” or, “No; 
I never drink coffee any more; George 
does not think it is good for my nerves 
—he is very particular about that!” 
When, as a matter of fact, George is 
blandly and sublimely indifferent to all 
these things. 

And yet woman finds some strange 
pleasures, some slight allayment of her 
craving for companionship, in these piti- 
ful pretenses, the result of which in nine- 
tenths of our Anglo-Saxon homes is 
boredom. They do these things better in 
France, where both sexes recognize the 
value of the histrionic quality in family 
life. 

Meanwhile, back of all her vanity, her 
pettiness, her pretense, woman is piecing 
together the fabric of her dream of the 
man she wants to marry, and hoping that 
some day the scheme of things will alter 
so as to make him possible. It is as George 
Eliot said in a fragment on “Dear Relig- 
ious Love:” 

“We get our knowledge of perfect love 
by glimpses and in fragments, chiefly— 
the rarest among us knowing what it is 
to worship and caress, reverence and 
cherish, divide our bread and mingle our 
thoughts, at one and the same time, under 
inspiration of the same object. Finest 
aromas will so often leave the fruit to 
which they are native, and cling else- 
where, leaving the fruit empty of all but 
its coarser structure.” 



























































William Page 






A Son of Service 


BY ARCHIBALD MARSHALL 


ILLUSTRATED BY JAY HAMBIDGE 


HE Duke and his guests were dining. 

Shining stars from wax candles on 
buffets and side tables and in sconces on 
the stone walls pierced the deep shad- 
the raftered roof; shone on 
carved, gilded, age-polished wood; glit- 
tered on massive plate; and clusters of 
shaded lights on the long dinner-table 
lit up the flowers and the glass and the 
silver, the jewels of the women, the white 
fronts of the men, the animated faces, 
dark or fair. 

At one end of the hall was a carved 
screen, and behind it a rough, oak-floored 
gallery. A panel of the screen had been 
ever so little withdrawn, and, through 


ows of 


5g! 


the narrow space thus disclosed in a dark 
corner, a little group of maid-servants 
were watching the scene, with whispered, 
nudging comment, their heads clustered 
and peering. In front of them, pushed up 
against the dusty woodwork of the 
screen, a small boy looked down into the 
hall, with fascinated, uninterrupted gaze. 
He was dressed in a neat suit of black 
with a white collar over his jacket, from 
which the two cords at the back of his 
thin neck stood out and held his head 
very upright. He was the only child of 
the butler. “Willie Page,” the friendly 
maids called him and they drew his at- 
tention, giggling, to his father’s distin- 
guished appearance. 

It was his father whom his eyes fol- 
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lowed. The maids discussed the dresses 
and the jewels, the careful corffures, 
drew bold inferences from heads mutu 
ally inclined, whispered names, hinted at 
stories. If they spoke of their fellow ser 
vants, at solemn duty down there, it was 
to chaff one another 

Io the boy, however, they were now 
fulfilling the due end of their lives. 
"hey commonplace young men 
enough when, in aprons, linen 
jackets, or shirt-sleeves, they joked with 
the maids, with one another, or with him, 
in the regions devoted to their ordinary 
daily labors. It was on such occasions as 
this that, with powdered hair, silk stock 
ings and fine liveries, in the gleam of 
publicity, they put the crown to their 
service. And far above them, with brain 
to direct unquestioned authority, exper 
ienced concentrated skill, was his father, 


were 
white 


whose plain dress, not differing from that 
he served, signified the 


which he had at 


of those whom 
height of dignity to 
tained. 

He noted all the points of the quiet, 
dexterous service. There was no fuss, and 
no hurry. Every diner’s desire was ful 
filled, almost before he was aware of it. 
He gasped when the John, 
brushing a lady’s shoulder with the dish 
he was handing her, and drawing mom 
entary attention to himself as human, 
broke the wonderfully devised automatic 
illusion, and drew from his overlord a 
hurried forward, and a pregnant 
look. It was the perfection of the service 
that held the admiring attention of the 
butler’s son, the working of the machine, 


delinquent 


ste] ) 


not the company to whose convenience it 
tended. So a traveler, watching the 
engines of a ship, might forget that they 
were carrying him forward. 

The women withdrew from the hall, 
with sweep of silk and velvet and glitter 
of jewels. The men gathered together at 
one end of the table. The maids in the 
gallery, unconsciously feminine, closed 
the panel in the screen. 

“Now then, Willie Page,” said one of 
them, “you run along home to your 
mother. It’s well past nine o'clock. She'll 
have something to say to you, if I know 
— 

The boy, awakened from his dream, 
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clattered down the stairs from the gal- 
lery, and ran out through the great doors 
into the courtyard, and so into the moon- 
lit park. 

He crossed the road in front of the 
house and followed a track through the 
fern to where the lights from a low 
thatched and rose-framed cottage, in a 
group of trees at the top of a knoll, 
shone, some four hundred yards away. 

The boy, panting, and a little fright- 
ened, opened the door of the kitchen, in 
which his mother was sitting, sewing by 
the table. She was a grayhaired woman, 
conspicuously neat. She looked up from 
her work and bit off a piece of thread. 

“Tor, child,’ she said quietly, “you 
didn’t ought to run so fast. Sit down 
quietly and tell me about the company.” 

He shut the door behind him, greatly 
relieved at his reception, sat down on a 
wooden chair by the fireplace, swinging 
his thin, black-stockinged legs, and broke 
into voluble description. His father’s fig 
ure loomed up through the tale like that 
of some epic hero round whom all ordin- 
ary doings revolve. 

“T should like to be like him, mother,”’ 
he said. 

“So you some day,” she re- 
plied, “if you mind your book and keep 
yourself respectable. Only you never will 
if you take up with Ratcatcher’s Joe, and 
such trash as that.” 

The boy sat silent and looked into the 
fire. 

“Now tell me about the company,” 
his mother said. 

He began a halting, colorless cata- 
logue, prompted by questions, and sud- 
denly interrupted by Mrs. Page bursting 
out at him: 

“Haven't you got any eyes in your 
head? If I’d known you couldn’t take 
notice better than that you wouldn’t have 
gone. And what do you mean by coming 
in half an hour after I told you? Be off 
to bed quick! I never seen such a boy. 
You’re more trouble than a houseful.” 

He vanished quickly and silently, glad 
to be allowed to get out of reach of the 
angry, storming tongue. His mother, 
suddenly calm, replenished the fire and 
sat down to her work again to await her 
husband’s return. 


will be, 














Mrs. Page was known as a highly 
respectable woman. She had been first 
housemaid at the castle. Like her hus- 
band, she came of a race of servants, 
sober, responsible, discreet men and 
women, filling one place after another 
in the higher ranks of their calling, well 
dressed, well fed, well housed, through 
generations, a class apart. 

She sat now quietly in the neat little 
kitchen, with its bright pots and pans 
and its well-scrubbed woodwork, while 
the cuckoo clock by the dresser ticked 
loudly and the fire winked in the grate. 
She had on a black with a lace 
collar and a large brooch. Her hair was 
brushed smoothly back from her fore- 
head, the wedding-ring on her thin hand 
caught the light from the lamp as she 
sewed diligently. 

Presently her husband came in. He 
had on a thin black overcoat over his 
evening-clothes, and when he 
removed it looked, with his 
bald head and portly pres- 
ence, like a family solicitor. 

“Well, I hope you have 
got something a little tasty 
for supper,” he said. 

Mrs. Page put her work 
away, and busied herself be- 
tween the oven and the ta- 
ble, already laid for a late 
meal. The savoury viands 
she presently produced 
would have made her lady- 
ship’s menu-cards blush 
pink, but the stately butler, 
relieved of his duties, de- 
voured them with avidity. 
He had made himself com- 
fortable, changing his even- 
ing-coat for a very old jack- 
et, taking off his collar and 
tie and putting on a pair of 
carpet slippers which had 
been warming in front of 
the fire. 

“Did you let Willie go up 
to the gallery?” he asked, 
when he had satisfied his 
wife’s curiosity as to the 
company he had come from 
serving. 


“Bless 


dress 


the child!’ said 
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Mrs. Page, “he couldn’t tell me no more 
than if he’d never been there at all.” 

The father laughed. “I know what 
Willie kept his eyes for,” he said. “T tell 
you, there’s nothing he wont rise to. I’ve 
done pretty well myself, but I thought a 
deal more of marbles and birds-nesting 
at his age than of getting on in service.” 

“The boy’ll do well enough if he can 
be broke of going about with that Rat- 
catcher’s Joe.” 

“Ah!” said the butler, thoughtfully. 
“That’s a funny thing, that is. What he 
sees in the young varmint I can’t tell.” 

When he had finished his supper he 
lit a pipe and got out a concertina and 
a book of hymns compiled by Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey. With the book on 
his knee he seated himself on a cushioned 
wooden chair by the fire and played un- 
til his wife had cleared the supper 


things away, when they both went to bed. 


** Don’t you know me—sir? ” 
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LI. 


Two boys were lying on the rabbit 
eaten turf of a comb, under the shadow 
of an out cropping rock. One of the boys 
was Willie Page, the other was a rag 
ged urchin whose appearance contrasted 
strangely with that of the proper, well 
kept child beside him. He was known in 
the village, five miles “Rat 
catcher’s Joe.” 

Willie Page had been expatiating on 
the glories of the banquet the night bi 
earnest in his enthusiasm to 
¢ stopped by the jeer 


away, as 


] 
} 
| 


fore, too 
allow himself to | 
ing comments of his companion. 

“And I suppose you'll wear silk stock 
ings and red and have 
hair covered with flour, some day.” 

“Not at first,” replied the butler’s son, 
in all good faith, his mind filled with the 
vision of stately service. “I shall begin 
as house-boy; and, if I behave, and am 
quick and obliging, father says, with 
what he can do for me, I shall soon rise.” 

The ragged figure by his side sat up 
on the grass, his bright eyes gleaming 
with malice. 

“You'll wear an apron like a maid, 
and wash up pots and pans,” he said in 
mocking derision. “And the fat cook’ll 
box your ears if you don’t do what she 
learns you. You'll wait on the other ser- 
vants, from what you've told me, and 
they’ll all be above you. And you'll have 
to be humble to ’em. And when you get 
on, you'll rig yourself out like a Guy 
Fawkes and do what somebody else tells 
you all your life, even when you've got 
a bald head like your old dad. You're 
a measly cur, Bill Page. and so is your 
dad, for all he holds himself so high. 
IT wouldn’t lead such a life, not if you 
were to pay me all the money the lord 
has got.” 

The butler’s son was stung into a rare 
self-assertion. 

“No one would take you into good 
service,” he said. “Look at your clothes.” 

The other boy subsided on to the turf 
again, with careless laugh. 

“Clothes aint everything,’ he 
with precocious wisdom. “You've got 
good clothes enough, but you don’t look 
higher than to be a servant all your life. 


breeches, your 


said, 
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If you can be a servant to a lord, that’s 
all you look for.” 

“What do you look to be then?” 

“Me! I'll be a lord myself, or as good 
as one,” replied the ragged child. “T’ll 
have a castle, and all the gold and silver 
what you’ve talked about, and great lazy 
men to hand me my victuals. And I'll 
learn ’em to do what I tell ’em, too. I'll 
have you, Bill Page, to wait on me, if 
you're quick and obligin’. If you aint, 
I'll sack you. Come on, Bill Page. We'll 
play at me being a lord and you being 
my servant. Take off my boots.” 

They played fantastically for an hour, 
the little outcast comporting himself 
with impressive dignity, the respectable 
servant’s child waiting on his whims. In 
the evening they went home, Ratcatcher’s 
Joe to his father’s shack on the common, 
William Page to the neat cottage in the 
park, where his mother lost no time in 
giving him the usual and expected “talk- 
ing to.” 


Page’s master stood in front of 
fire in his business-room. 

“Oh, yes, certainly, 
means,” he said loudly. 
day.” 

“I’m very much obliged to you, my 
lord,” said the butler. “It will be a good 
start for the boy to get into such an 
establishment.” 


the 


Page, by all 
“T’ll write to- 


“T see. J see. There’s nothing against 
him, is there? Good report from the 
school, and all that sort of thing, eh?” 

The butler was a trifle disturbed. 

“Very good, my lord,” he said, “ex- 
cept for one thing. His mother and me 
haven’t been able to break him of follow- 
ing the—the Ratcatcher’s boy. There’s 
no good hiding it.” , 

His lordship laughed and threw him- 
self into an easy chair. 

“You needn’t worry any more,” he 
said. “I’ve got rid of that rascal at last. 
It is what I have been trying to do for 
the last twenty years.” 

“Indeed, my lord!” said the butler, 
hoping to hear more. 

“Yes. Mr. Carpenter has just been in 
to tell me about it. I don’t know when 
I’ve heard anything that has pleased me 
more. I’ve been able to put the fellow in 

















prison half a dozen times, but I’ve never 
been able to get him to sell his holding.” 
“I suppose your lordship knows that 
he has married that woman at last.”’ 
“Ves. and she’s done the trick. It is 
she who has made him sell, I take it. 
She’s greedy. I hear she has turned the 
bov out of doors, too. Is that true?” 
“Yes, my lord. He’s gone off, nobody 
knows where. There isn’t a woman in 
the village that isn’t rejoicing. The way 
the other boys run after him—well, no 
body could do anything to stop them. 


And my boy was 
the worst of the 
lot.” 

“Ah! Well, the 


temptation is re- 
moved now. He was 
a shocking young 
rascal, as bad as his 
father, and a good 


deal cleverer. If he 
isn’t hung _ he'll 
probably do some- 
thing. Very well, 
Page, I’ll write to 
the Duke. And if 


you ever want your 
boy under you here, 


you have only got | 
; ; 
to say so, you know. 

I dare say you're 


right to start him 
somewhere else. I 
hope he'll do you 
credit.” The butler 
then thanked him . 
and withdrew. And one 
so it was that Wil- 
liam Page, relieved 
of his sole temptation to irregularity of 
life, set his foot on the first rung of the 
ladder. 


IIT. 


From London to Ireland, from Ire- 
land to Scotland, from Scotland to the 
great palace in the Midlands William 
Page followed the family whom he 
served. Year after year, steadily rising, 
from house-boy to footman, from foot- 
man to valet, from valet to groom of the 
chambers, and finally, when he was not 
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much over thirty, he reached the proud 
position of house-steward, the summit 
of his ambition. 

His master died and he served his suc- 
saw his new master’s children 
grow up, marry and have children of 
their own. He knew all that went on in 
the family, and in the numerous great 
families with which it was allied; was, 
indeed, a humble member of it himself, 
relying upon its doings for the agreeable 
variety necessary to his own life, and 
desiring none at all of his own making. 

His father, pen- 
sioned off now, as 
some day he hoped 
to be, still lived in 
the ornamental cot- 
tage divided from 
the park by white 
railings, and he 
and his wife were 
visited on occasions 
by the great people 
from the .castle. 
William Page some- 
times visited them 
himself and stayel 
for a week or so. 
They treated him 
with great respect, 
and all their talk 
was of the events 
of their respective 
services. 

He put by money, 
year after year. He 
had _ nothing to 
spend it on. He in- 
herited the savings 
of his father and 
mother when they died, and put them 
by, too. He came to be considered a most 
eligible parti by the uppermost class of 
upper female servants, and indeed it was 
generally said that the housekeeper at 
the palace in the Midlands, who was a 
widow, had made advances to him. 

But he had at no time any inclination 
towards matrimony. His position was 
sufficient for him, and its value subtly 
enhanced by his bachelorhood. 


cessor, 


It was June in London, and the great 
territorial magnate served by William 
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Page had left his country houses stand 
ing amongst their pride of Summer 
beauty to the care of responsible people 
living in back premises, and had re 
moved his household to a grim mansion 
in the heart of the town, all dirty stone 
and narrow windows without, all luxury 
and beauty within. 

This particular magnate’s territorial 
greatness had been founded some genera 
tions back upon finance, and finance still 
exercised some of his attention, so that 
there occasionally appeared for a day or 
two at another of the country 
houses, or at dinner in London, people 
whom William Page looked upon with 
mild disapproval as not belonging of 
right to the world in which he would 
have liked to see his master move exclu 
sively. Especially was this the case when 
he was instructed to arrange for a dinner 
for men only, while the ladies of the 
house either dined out or were served in 
another room. 

Such a dinner was now to take place 
for about a dozen men, and he learned 
that the chief guest of the evening was 
to be Robert Coombeare, the American 
financier, whose name was just then on 
many lips, and on many a printed page. 

Now Coombeare was the name of the 
West Country village in which William 
Page had been brought up, and the coin- 
cidence started a train of thought in his 
mind which led to no very definite con 
clusion, but prepared him somewhat for 
the surprise that came on the night of the 
dinner. For Robert Coombeare 
other than his boyhood companion and 
hero, Ratcatcher’s Joe. 

There was no doubt about it at all. 
William Page recognized him directly, in 
spite of the difference in and 
appearance that the years had brought. 
He did not make himself known at once, 
but observed his master’s guest through 
out the evening atten 
tion, remaining in the dining-room for 
that purpose, and causing thereby some 
annoyance to those under him. 

The talk was of finance, and of great 
undertakings. Coombeare held his own 
with easy assurance, as one whose word 
was of weight in these matters, and he 
was listened to with the deference due 


one or 


was no 


station 


with the closest 
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to an acknowledged master of his sub- 
ject. He spoke with a strong American 
accent, and no one in the room, with the 
exception of his host’s servant, had any 
idea that he was an Englishman. His 
supposed nationality probably excused 
in the minds of the rest of the company 
an obvious ignorance of the manners of 
polite society ; but William Page, to 
whom the niceties of the code of be- 
havior ranked second in importance to 
the Ten Commandments, and occupied 
considerably more of his attention, 
watched him transgress in small matters 
with shame and shrinking. His _ heart 
bled with silent pity over the lapses of 
one who in other ways had raised him- 
self so high. 

“There is nothing I couldn’t teach 
him,” he said to himself towards the end 
of the dinner. ‘‘And he could take his 
place with any of them.” 

And, indeed, the man was not lacking 
in the sort of appearance that commands 
respect. He was even handsome, with his 
iron-gray hair, dark, predatory eyes, and 
eagle-like face, and carried his close upon 
sixty years with an upright, self-assured 
manner. 

When the guests departed William 
Page was in the hall, and himself helped 
the financier on with his coat. Twice he 
essayed with dry lips to make himself 
known, and the third time, just as Coom- 
beare, having lit an enormous cigar, was 
about to leave the house, managed to 
stammer out in a low voice, “Don’t you 
know me—sir?” 

Coombeare swung around on him in- 
stantly, with such a look on his face as 
made him recoil. 

The steward tremulous with 
excitement, searching for a glance of 
recognition in the powerful, hawk-like 
countenance. 

“William Page—Coombeare,” he mur- 
mured, when no such look came. 

Then the financier’s face cleared and 
he laughed a great laugh. 

“Bill Page, by all that’s holy!’ he 
exclaimed. “And he’s butler to a lord!” 

The footmen in the hall looked on in 
amazement as their master’s guest shook 
the hand of their master’s servant, clap- 
ping him heartily on the back and plainly 


stood 
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showing unrestrained pleasure at the 
sight of an old acquaintance. Leaving the 
standing in the the 
back in a few moments 


it and left the house 


guest ante-room, 
steward came 
with his hat and co 
with the financier. 

“Well, Bill Page,” said Coombeare, as 
they walked along the pavement side by 
side, “I’m fifty-eight and you're fifty- 
seven, and we’re both where we wanted 
to be, eh? Which of us is top dog now 
—William Page, the butler’s son, or Rat- 
Joe?” 

“It’s wonderful,” said William Page. 
“How did you do it?—Mr. Joseph,” he 
added by way of compromise. 

“How did I do it? Why, as I’d always 
meant to do it. I kept my eyes open for 
chances, and when they came | 
top of them. I’ve often gone cold and 
hungry, Bill Page, and that’s more than 
you've ever done, but | 
chance.” 

“I suppose you 
money,” said William Page. 

‘“‘Risked it? Yes—risked it and lost it, 
more than once. I don’t think I’m likely 


catcher’s 


was on 


never missed a 


have risked your 


to lose it again. I’m up top now, and Ill 
keep there.” 
“Did you ever think of the old times 


money?” 


when you were making 
asked William Page. 

The other laughed his great laugh. 

“Many a time,” he said. “You know 
what I call myself. I hadn’t a name of 
my own. And I thought of you, Bill 
Page, and laughed many a time at my 
thoughts. And now I’ll tell you what,” 
he went on with an access of determina- 
tion. “I’ve made my pile in America, 
and never let on I wasn’t a citizen of 
the States. But I’m an Englishman all 
the time, and I’m going to settle down 
and spend my money in the old country. 
I’ve plenty to spend, and I shall make 
more. I’m going to be a big-wig myself, 
as I always told you I should; and you 
shall be my servant, Bill Page, at double 
your wages, and help me.” 

What was there about the man that 
made William Page accept his offer as 
a command, and without a thought of 
hesitation prepare to leave the service in 
which he had spent forty years of his 
life, and in which he had expected to 


your 
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end his days? One cannot say, but six 
weeks later saw William Page in the ser 
vice of Robert Coombeare. 


IV. 


Coombeare bought Buckley Court, 
the largest property then for sale within 
two hours’ rail of London. He had the 
sense, under expert advice, to leave the 
place as it was, but the big London house 
which he purchased at the same time he 
had redecorated and refurnished from 
top to bottom, also under expert advice, 
for he took no pleasure in such details as 
these. 

With such possessions, to which he had 
added a yacht when he learned that a 
yacht was required of him, the lever for 
shifting the not very inert mass of smart 
society was in his hands, and he used it 
to considerable effect. He was a great 
deal talked about, as a man who is lavish 
in spending apparently boundless wealth 
for the amusement of his fellows is apt 
to be, and ambition for the 
time being was to cut a figure in the 
world of wealth and fashion, he may be 
said to have gratified it fully. 

None of those amongst the horde of 
his new acquaintances, who commented 
on the correct manners of an admit- 
tedly self-made man, could have guessed 
that they were the result of detailed 
training by his quiet, respectful servant. 

“If you will excuse me saying so, sir, 
it is not the custom to allude to the Earl 
of Something or the Countess of Some- 
thing. You say Lord Something or Lady 
Something. And the same with any noble- 
man under the rank of Duke.” 

“Oh, that’s the trick is it? Really, 
you ought to write a book, Page.” 

William Page would offer his advice 
respectfully, and Coombeare would re- 
ceive it with a good-natured jibe, while 
never failing to profit by it. 

It was never “Bill Page” again, after 
the very first. Coombeare treated him 
with rough geniality, mixed with a shade 
of the old contempt. He was a servant, 
and the fact that he was a servant was 
made more apparent than it had ever 
been. When the millionaire had once 


since his 
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learned all that he had to learn the 
distance between them increased. Only 
on the rarest occasions did a word pass 
between them that had reference to the 
past. 

In the meantime, William Page was 
busy enough. Coombeare’s great staff of 
servants, under his experienced super- 
vision, was drilled into as efficient a ma 
chine as it would be possible to find 
anywhere. 

“Don’t know anyone who does him 
better,’’ was the common verdict on the 
new millionaire. “But, of course, he can 
afford it.” 

He could afford to produce any effect, 
but he could not actually have produced 
this one if it had not been for William 
Page. 

He knew that. It was part of the un- 
conscious art he exercised to keep his 
hold over his one-time playfellow, whom 
at the botttom of his heart he despised, 
that he sometimes made it plain that he 
knew it. 

“You've learned something in your 
life, Page,’ he said to him once. “I can 
always find use for the men who can do 
one particular thing better than other 
people. You’re worth money to me. 
Here’s twenty pounds for you. Go and 
waste it if you’ve got the pluck.” 

William Page took the banknote, and 
added it to his store. It was not the place 
of a servant to refuse money-gifts from 
his master. But he would rather it had 
not been offered to him. He had taught 
Coombeare many points of good manners 
—but to avoid hurting people’s feelings 
had not come into his course of tuition. 


William Page’s situation was one 
which most servants would have consid 
ered the most eminently satisfactory. 
Money flowed into his pockets from the 
master himself and the master’s guests, 
and he was rapidly amassing what to a 
man in his position was a considerable 
fortune. The staff under him was so large 
that he was neither obliged nor expected 
to do anything but supervise, and he had 
absolute authority over every servant in 
the household. 

And yet, in spite of his material wel- 
fare, after the first few months of excite- 


ment he suffered continual bitterness of 
spirit. His happiness and contentment 
had departed. He felt himself degraded, 
unclassed. He had lived all his life of 
honorable service amongst those of high 
and assured position. He had basked in 
the reflection of their greatness and rev- 
eled in the security of feeling which 
came from the knowledge that in their 
ordinary, daily intercourse with the world 
they were touched by nothing common 
or unclean. He had felt more conscious 
pride in his master’s birthright than his 
master himself. 

In his new position this pride was his 
no longer. He had as many servants 
under him as he had ever had, the houses 
in which he lived were as fine as ihose 
he had left, and the profusion of wealth 
in them was greater. But the inspiration 
of service had departed. Coombeare, to 
the eye of the world, moved in the smart- 
est of smart society, and was himself a 
not unimportant factor in it. But no one 
could gauge better than William Page 
the difference between an_ intimacy 
founded on wealth, and to a certain ex- 
tent on community of pleasure, and that 
which existed by right of birth. It was 
not an acknowledged place in Society 
that would satisfy him for one whom he 
served, it was membership in an aris- 
tocracy. He would have been happier in 
the house of a poor man related to half 
the peerage than at the head of a great 
establishment owned by an admitted but 
usurping leader of fashion. 


“I’m going to New York on Friday, 
Page. You will come with me. Pack 
plenty of clothes.” 

It was five years since William Page 
had taken service with his new master. 
He was a little over sixty, but he was 
white-haired and thin, an old man now. 
The millionaire was as strong and up- 
right as ever, with a face slightly coars- 
ened by high living, but not otherwise 
noticeably older. AVilliam Page was his 
body-servant now, as well as the head of 


his household, and performed tasks for 


him which he would not have thought of 
performing for anybody five years be- 
fore. The one time vagabond needed as 
much personal service as any young 
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beauty of the aristocratic world about him. 

“America, sir!’ he faltered. “But 
there’s the dinner on Friday, and the 
ball.”’ 

“T’ve put them off. 
you're told 
~ But William Page did not go to Amer- 
ica after all. Coombeare said that he was 
too old to be of any use. He would take 
one of the footmen. Page could stay be 


Don’t talk. Do as 


hind and dismiss most of the servants, 
and engage others- when his master: de 
cided to return. 

He had six months of peace. He went 
down to the village where he had been 
born. He treated with great re 
spect. His father’s master was dead, and 


was 


his son reigned in his stead, a middle- 


aged man whom William Page had 
known and played with as a child. 
“T wish you would come back here, 


to me, William,” he said. 

Here was the old man’s chance. He 
was out of reach of Coombeare’s cruel 
tongue. He might have gained his free 
dom by writing. He did not take the 
chance. 

When Coombeare returned from 
America it was to immerse himself once 





more in great financial undertakings. 
He had grown tired of spending his 
money, and now took a fierce delight in 
increasing it. He lived mostly in London 
and worked as hard in the City as a 
poor clerk. He treated the parasitic sec- 
tion of the upper classes, which, after all, 
was the only section with which he had 
maintained intimate relations, with un- 
disguised contempt. They besieged him 
all the more, but he lived now chiefly 
amongst men interested in the same pur- 
suits as himself. 

He sold his country home. When he 
wanted a holiday he went to Paris or the 
South of France. One Autumn he took 
a moor in Scotland. He went to America 
six times in five years. 

The luxury with which he had sur- 
rounded himself since his accession to 
wealth had become necessary to him, 
but it developed into a coarse luxury of 
eating and drinking, and worse. After 
a time no lady went to Coombeare’s 
house. 

Once, after a scandalous evening of 
revelry, William Page summoned up 
courage to give notice. Coombeare spoke 
to him kindly. 
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“You were always straightlaced, Bill 
Page,” he said, with rather a shame- 
faced smile, “but you wont desert a 
friend after all these years, will you? 
It sha’n’t happen again—not here.” 
And William Page stayed on. 


Coombeare was alone in the room he 
called his library. It was long past mid- 
night. In the great hall outside William 
Page sat by the fire, or walked up and 
down on the thick carpet. His hands 
trembled incessantly ; more than once a 
tear ran down his old face. 

He did not dare leave his post. He 
alone, hours before, had waited on his 
master at dinner, to a running accom- 
paniment of oaths and jeers. A dozen 
times since he had been summoned to the 
room where he sat at a table loaded with 
papers, drinking heavily, to replenish the 
fire, to pour out more spirit for him, to 
light his cigar, to perform half a dozen 
menial offices which he could just as well 
have performed for himself. And every 
time he had gone in he had been sworn 
at, treated with contempt and insult. 


It took him a minute or so to hurry from 
the lower parts of the house when sum 
moned, and Coombeare had ordered him 
to stay outside the room and to come 
at once when called. 


The shadow of unknown calamity 
hung over the house. Coombeare had been 
drinking heavily for a week or more. 
His temper had been frightful. One by 
one the servants who came in contact 
with him had left, and William Page 
had been ordered not to replace them. 
He himself was in constant attendance, 
night and day. He was old. He could 
stand it no longer. 

He would say the word that would 
set him free that night. He had given 
ten years’ faithful service to this low- 
bred, domineering brute. As he sat by 
the fire he thought of his old life, when 
he was happy and respected. He had 
given it all up to serve the whims of a 
man who treated him no better than a 
dog, which he might have liked to have 
with him and yet took pleasure in ill- 
treating. 

He had tried to stand between him 
and the ruin that he saw coming from 
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his rapidly deteriorating habits, and had 
been cursed for his pains. He could do 
no more. He was worn out. He was in- 
dependent now and could spend the 
years that remained to him in peaceful 
retirement. He must not delay. 

Coombeare’s thick voice was heard 
calling him. He started up with a fright- 
ened look and hurried to the door. When 
he came out of the room again the word 
that would set him free had not been 
spoken. 

It was three o’clock in the morning 
when, haggard, tottering, and white- 
faced, he was summoned for the last 
time. The room was unbearably hot. 
Coombeare sat in his shirt-sleeves at 
his writing-table, where he had sat for 
six hours with his papers before him. 
He looked frightful; the veins stood out 
on his temples and on his thick neck, 
his face was purple. He had emptied 
the spirit decanter by his side. 

“Take off my boots,” he said, as. he 
had said once many years before. 

William Page knelt down submis- 
sively to do his bidding, but he was 
almost at the end of his strength, and 
fumbled at the buttons uselessly. 

“Curse you for a clumsy fool!” 
shouted Coombeare, and kicked him. 

He got up slowly, his face very white, 
his whole body shaking. 

“T wish to leave your service to-mor- 
row morning, sir,” he said. 

Coombeare rose slowly from the chair 
in which he had been sitting, his eyes all 
the time fixed upon his servant with a 
sort of stifled glare of fury that terrified 
him unutterably. He stood with his hand 
on the table, swaying slightly. They con- 
fronted one another for a time that 
seemed very long. Then Coombeare 
opened his mouth to speak. The old man 
uttered a cry, for no words came, but a 
terrible distortion of face, and Coom- 
beare fell to the floor, and lay there at 
his feet. 


V. 


A year later William Page sat by 
Coombeare’s bed in a prison infirmary. 
The great room was clean and bare and 
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sad. Suffering minds were there as well 
as suffering bodies, and recovery to the 
one could only bring increase of misery 
to the other. 

Coombeare’s wealth had _ collapsed 
like a house of rotten bricks, and his 
downfall had caused ruin to thousands. 
He had been nursed back painfully to 
stand his trial. ‘Those who cried aloud 
for his punishment would have dragged 
him from his bed to the dock, and he 
had never actually recovered. When he 
was sentenced to twelve years’ penal 
servitude, a savage howl of self-gratu 
lation went up from those who had fol 
lowed him blindly and come to grief in 
doing so. 

He had suffered another stroke after 
his imprisonment, and had lain for 
months in the infirmary. His powerful 
physique would not him to die, 
but there was no hope of his complete 
recovery. 

William Page, frail and bent, sat by 
him, holding his hand. 
eyes, as keen as ever in his battered 
face, were fixed on his old friend in 
piteous appeal. 

“Take me away, Bill,” he whispered, 
speaking with great difficulty. ‘““Take me 
down to the old place. Don’t leave me 
—alone—here where I can’t see the sky.”’ 

“It wont be long 
no wy, 
swered 


allow 


The man’s dark 


Joe,” an- 
William 
Page. ‘“‘His lordship 
has been very good. 
He’s never left off 
working to get you 
free. They'll let you 
go soon, and I'll 
take you away. No 
one will know who 
you are. They have 
let me take a little 
home, Joe, the one 
Mrs. Cullen lived 
in, hard by the 
church, with the 
roses. You remem 
ber. We'll be happy 
there ; 


happy and 


free, and everything 
that’s gone has been 
quite forgotten.” 


One of them is entirely dependent on the other 
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The appeating eyes remained fixed on 
him. 

“You've been good to me, Bill,” the 
slow voice went on. “That last night 
when I treated you badly, I wanted you 
near me. I wanted to feel you were 
there all the time. I’m sorry I treated 
you so ill.” 

Che tears stod in old William Page’s 
eyes. 

“That’s all forgotten now, Joe,” he 
said. “‘All that’s forgotten.” 

he light was dim where they were 
but something guided Coombeare’s other 
hand beside its fellow and William Page 
held both in a firm and reassuring clasp. 


In the West country village where 
the two boys played many years ago, 
two old men are living together. One 
of them is entirely dependent on the 
other, for he is paralyzed and penniless. 

They live in a pretty cottage and are 
waited on by an obliging, middle-aged 
woman who makes them very comfort- 
able. Her son looks after the garden 
and the donkey that draws the invalid’s 
chair about the country lanes, the other 
old man walking by his side. Sometimes 
the people from the castle hard by visit 
them, for the owner of the cottage is 
greatly respected. He is known to have 

been in the highest 
service, and to have 
amassed a consider- 
able sum of money. 
The invalid who 
is dependent on him 
commands no_ re- 
spect. There are 
other old men in the 
village and old 
women, too, who re- 
member him as a 
ragged, outcast boy, 
not at all the equal 
of his benefactor in 
station. And it is a 
matter of continual 
wonder to these that 
William Page, in 
his old age, should 
burden himself with 
such trash as Rat- 
catcher’s Joe. 





Lysander Down to Date 


BY WILLIAM MACLEOD RAINE 
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ARRELL lay flat on his back in the 
shadow of a great rock, face up- 
turned to the deep cobalt sky of the 
Rockies. A yellow telegram-slip fluttered 
between his inert, outstretched fingers, 
but momentarily he had forgotten his 
chief’s imperative that was typed there- 
on. He was lost in the wonder of that 
bottomless blue ocean of space which 
fell to the jagged horizon edge of the 
great hills, unbroken save for the fleecy 
mackerels that drifted lazily across like 
some argosy of ancient story and the 
single mass that streamed pennantwise 
from Flagstaff’s sharp summit. 
He fought reluctantly against the 
slumberous enchantment of his environ- 
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ment and roused himself to inspect drow- 
sily the mandate brought by the wire. 
Francis gone over to the enemy. 
Rake Colorado with a fine tooth- 
comb for James Blake. Must have his 
stock to vote. Offer any inducements. 
Vital. Said to live in Denver but can’t 
be found. Confer with Pinkertons. 
Sacrifice vacation if necessary. 
BARLOW. 
Just now the clamor of the money-mad 
world came faintly to him. Its call had 
somehow lost force. In the afternoon 
drowse of the big tawny mile-high out- 
doors the things for which men fought 
and struggled madly seemed strangely 
insignificant. His gaze went back to the 
fathomless sky-vault. He heard again 
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the lull of falling waters. His lids flut 
tered down to the brown cheeks, lifted 
slightly, then shuttered the blue eyes in 
snug content. 

“Hang that Judas—and James Blake, 
too, wherever he is. I’m going to take a 
nap,” he murmured, and forthright did 
as he had announced. 

When he awakened, it was with a start. 
His questing eyes missed the westering 
sun, though the splash of many colors, 
brilliantly blended above the saddle be- 
tween the peaks, showed him where it 
had recently slid into eclipse. It was 
not dusk, yet was as near that period as 
the Rockies know. There was a shadow 
of approaching darkness ready to fall 
over the cafion, but he glimpsed through 
the gateway of Eldorado Springs the 
brown plains still warm with their bath 
of sun-beat. 

It was now the miracle befell Lysander 
Darrell. A mask of cool light fingers 
descended over his eyes, and a clear sil- 
very voice propounded the conundrum, 
who ?” 

Before he could rally his wits there 
was a swift rush of delightful laughter 
toward him and he was thrilling to the 
brush of soft lips against his cheek. 
Then the fingers lifted, and his 
could look their amazement into a vision 
of warm-tinted smiling girlhood, could 
see the innocent gayety of the bubbling 
mirth freeze instantly to breathless hor- 
ror. 

With a stifled scream of dismay the 
nymph drew back and fled across the 
bridge into the gathering darkness, flew 
along the trail in a panic of alarmed 
maidenly fear. His gaze followed the 
filmy white stuff of her dress as it floated 
down the rock-bordered river-trail and 
became lost in a haze of distance. 

He drew a deep uneven breath and 
nodded twice to himself with grave de- 
liberation. 

“Arcadia, Midsummer-Night’s Dream 
—or the Great Adventure. One or the 
other, sure. Either she is of the stuff 


“*(suess 


eyes 


that dreams are made of, or—by Jove! 
I’ve met at last the one woman. 
which ?” 

He got up, smiling whimsically as he 
pinched himself 


Now 
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“I’m certainly awake, and since I’m 
awake the kiss was and the vision is 
reality. What luck! What golden luck!” 

Not without laughter, yet not without 
an undercurrent of intention, he stretched 
his arms toward the vanished naiad: 

And run through fire I will, for thy 
sweet sake. Transparent Helena! 

So, still lost in smiling retrospect, he 
clambered down the rocks to the bridge. 
With his arms on the railing he looked 
down into the turbid whirl of tossing 
waters as they boiled over the boulders. 
What he saw there was a series of chang- 
ing pictures, all snapped from pulsing 
life in one swift second. Rose leaf glow- 
ing cheeks dimpling toward him merrily, 
the poised flash of incredulous horror, 
the light elastic tread of a slim, supple 
figure vanishing into air; all this he saw 
in the spray tossed caldron beneath him. 
In good faith, he needed to catalogue 
his emotions, to reduce them to some 
order. For this modern Lysander, com- 
placent as thirty years of bachelordom 
could make him, had nevertheless taken 
a plunge forty fathoms ‘deep in love, and 
his encrusted habits of thought were as 
chaotic as the waters under his feet. 

He strolled back to the hotel, washed, 
dined, smoked his cigar on the big porch, 
and watched the twinkling lights and 
manifold activities of the little resort 
below. From his seat he could hear the 
music of the dancing-pavilion, could see 
the shadow of moving figures crossing 
the lit He could hear gay 
voices coming to him from the pool, 
where belated bathers were swimming 
under the arc-lights. Here and there 
parties of cottagers passed to and fro, 
and once a pair of lovers mounted slowly 
the winding stairway-that rose from the 
opposite bank of the river. He wondered 
whether Helena, his naiad of the kiss, 
were among any of these groups. Who 
was she? For whom had she mistaken 
him—lover or brother? 

Surely not the former. Fate would 
never play so hideous a jest upon him- 
as to send him here from half across 
a continent and let him be too late. But 
the fear of it haunted him, drove him 
down to the pool and the pavilion on 
the chance of seeing her. He was doomed 


windows. 














to disappointment, and he went back to 
the hotel in not the best humor in the 
world. Nor was his cheerfulness in- 
creased when in his own room he threw 
off his coat and a yellow envelope fell 
from the pocket. 

He read again with a growing de- 
pression and resentment. All summer he 
had fought with the force that was in 
him against the financial wreckers who 
were trying to raid the Consolidated 
Fuel & Iron Company. It had been an 
almost hopeless struggle, for he was 
hampered by lack of strong backing and 
was pitted against one of the most ruth- 
less and successful of Wall Street oper- 
ators. Day and night he had been in the 
field, alert, buoyant, resourceful, impos- 
ing on others by his semblance of confi- 
dence. In the end he had lined up a 
combination that promised success and 
then had come to Colorado to avoid the 
threatened breakdown from overwork. 
Now Francis had played Judas and his 
house of cards was toppling about his 
head. Barlow and he would lose control 
fof the great business into which they had 
builded their lives. 

The Consolidated had been organized 
by Barlow twenty-five years earlier. Dar 
rell had been with the company since the 
days when he was an office-boy. All the 
lieutenants of “the old man” had worked 
their way to the front and had risen with 
the corporation. It had developed from 
a one-horse affair of twenty men working 
a low-grade coal mine to the present big 
company with ten thousand names on 
its pay-roll, and it had grown along the 
line of legitimate business. In the pro- 
cess of expansion it had been necessary 
to increase the stock capitalization. A 
few months earlier Darrell, now secre- 
tary of the Consolidated, had discovered 
that Robinson, the big New York specu- 
lator, had been quietly buying in large 
blocks of this stock. His intention plainly 
was to oust the present management 
and elect a directorate of his own to per- 
mit of financial looting under the name 
of a reorganization. 

In the fight for the control of stock 
both Robinson and Darrell had run up 
against one unknown factor. This was 
the large block of stock bought some time 
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ago for “Jimmie” Blake by a Colorado 
Springs broker. Neither of the contest- 
ants had been table to locate the owner 
of this, and now that Francis had sold 
out, the present management was beaten 
unless the Blake stock could be voted in 
its favor. 

Darrell made a bad night’s sleep of 
it. The ecstacy of his new emotions was 
exhausted. The ominous business-outlook 
made darker the whole horizon. He rose 
unrefreshed, while signs of life in the 
hotel were still rare, having decided for 
an early morning plunge in the pool. 

Early as it was, one bather, at least, 
was before him. He could see the rubber- 
capped head of a woman and a slim 
graceful figure poised for an instant on 
the spring-board, finger-tips pointed sky- 
ward for a plunge. Then the picture was 
gone, having cut the water in as clean 
a dive as man would care to see. The 
head rose presently. Its owner was on her 
side, swimming with easy power, one side 
of her face lapped by the waves of her 
strokes. 

Darrell threw off his robe, ran along 
the cemented edge, and dived. He felt 
a flash of lightning zigzag through him 
horribly, then realized no more. 

He opened his eyes to find himself 
lying against the steps, half in and half 
out of the water. He looked round in a 
dazed fashion, wondering where he was. 
His gaze fell upon a brown rounded 
arm that circled his waist till the taper 
fingers were laced with those of another 
arm which supported him. He looked up, 
and saw, without the least surprise, his 
naiad of the kiss, a dripping water- 
nymph sure enough now. 

“Helena,” he murmured, not aware 
that he spoke and mixing his figures in 
his daze. 

“Your head struck on a tub at the 
bottom of the pool. Some careless bathers 
left it there last night,” she explained. 
“You might have seen it if you had 
looked before leaping.” 

“And you saved my life?” 

“Fiddlesticks!” she retorted with 
prompt impatience. ‘‘I saw you were hurt 
and lugged you out. I couldn’t get you 
any farther because I’m not strong 
enough. Do you think you can help?” 
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“Of course. I’m all right now, thank 
you.” 
He rose to his 


feet, but the pool 


lurched suddenly up to meet the sky. 
He would have fallen had she not stead 
ied him and drawn him back. 

“Steady. You are dizzy yet. Sit down 
again and presently we'll attempt the 


steps.” 

He waited, a hand on her wrist, till 
his head was clear again. The steps were 
negotiated safely, her strong young arm 
about him, and he sat down heavily in 
the life-saver’s chair at the top. 

“T don’t seem to have any more 
strength than a kitten,” he said scorn 
fully. 

“No wonder. You struck with a great 
deal of force. Your head is cut open. 
Wait here and I'll bring help,” she told 
him. 

“No, I'll be all right in a minute. 
There really isn’t any use troubling any 
body. You did all that was needed when 
you fished me out.” 

“But your head 
back in a moment.” 

She ran around the pool to her dress- 
ing-room and presently returned with a 
handkerchief. It i 


is bleeding. I’ll be 


small for a 
bandage, but she gave it to him to hold 
over the cut. 

“Dr. Orton’s cottage is just a little 
way down the road. I'll take you there 
if you like,”’ she offered. 

“Pm afraid I’m rather a 
jumping in without looking where I was 
geing and then troubling you to go in 
after me. I suppose I ought to have my 
head looked to, but I don’t want to put 
you out.”’ 

“You wont 
going past there anyhow.’ 

They took the path together in a si- 
lence he was the first to break. 

“T want you to know that I’m prop- 
erly grateful for what you have done. 
You may discount it all you like, but the 
fact remains that you saved my life.” 

His eyes rested in hers, which met him 
honest and frank as those of a well-bred 
boy. 

The steadiness of his gaze disturbed 
her a trifle. Her brow wrinkled into the 
slightest of frowns. 


was too 


nuisance, 


put me out at all. I’m 
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“Very well. I saved your life and you 
have properly thanked me. We are quits 
now.” 

“TI wish all my creditors were as easy 
to satisfy,” he smiled. 

She gave him back his smile. “I make 
a virtue of necessity. One couldn’t very 
well exact an ‘I. O. U.’ for that kind of 
debt.” 

“T’ll charge it in the books of my 
memory, but the chances are a hundred 
to one that I shall never have a chance 
to balance the ledger,” he lamented. 

“At least a hundred to one I hope.” 
she assented. 

They came to a pathway diverting to- 
ward a cottage built like an eagle’s nest 
among the rocks. 

“This is Dr. Orton’s place, and there 
he is on the porch now,” the girl said. 

She was turning away, but at Darrell’s 
quick protest she halted tentatively and 
looked over her shoulder. 

“I only wanted to thank you again 
and tell you how—how awfully plucky 
it was of you,” he said lamely. 

She flushed, boyishly annoyed. “That’s 
nonsense. I just happened to be around 
and,” a smile broke on her lips and il- 
luminated her face. “I couldn’t very well 
go off to breakfast and forget you were 
at the bottom of the pool.” 

He blurted out what was in his mind. 

“Am I not going to see you after I am 
clothed and in my right mind? I haven't 
half thanked you yet.” 

She answered his statement before his 
question. 

“T’ll take the rest for granted. No, I 
don’t see the necessity. We are strangers.” 

“After this?” he protested. 

Darrell thought he perceived a slight 
hauteur in her manner. 

“What difference does it make? One 
lends a hand to a stranger and passes 
on.” 

He had his cue and took it without 
further demur. 

“Where may I leave the handker- 
chief ?”’ he asked. 

“It will be returned to me if you will 
leave it at the office of the bathing- 
house.” 

And with that she was gone on her 
dripping way, the sandaled feet carrying 





With a scream the nymph drew back 


the slim rounded figure with a lightness 
and a grace which left him marveling. 

His head was beginning to ache 
fiercely. He was still dizzy from the 
shock of the blow that had made him 
insensible. But he took the path to the 
doctor’s cottage with a buoyant heart that 
obliterated for the moment physical dis- 
tress. 

““Cne lends a hand to a stranger and 
passes on,’ does one? Perhaps. But one 
does not lend a kiss and two arms and 
the aid of a brave heart to this stranger 
and then leave him by the wayside. I’m 
going to know you, and I’m going to 
marry you or die a bachelor, my dear.” 

He laughed, in very lightness of heart, 
quoting words brought him by a flash of 
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memory frem the lips of that other 

Lysander of Shakespeare’s phantasy: 

Helen, I love thee; by my life, I do: 

I swear by that which I will lose for thee, 

To prove him false, that says I love thee 
not. 

After breakfast Darrell took the trol- 
ley to Denver and spent the morning in 
consultation with the Pinkertons, the tel- 
ephone-book, the city-directory, and other 
possible sources of information concern- 
ing “Jimmie” Blake. He ran down sev- 
eral James Blakes, but none of them 
proved to be the one wanted. Late in the 
afternoon he took the interurban back 
to Eldorado, uncomfortably aware that 
his day’s work had been futile. 

The first person he saw as he swung 
from the train was his rescuer. She was 
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on the platform surrounded by a bevy of 
youngsters, evidently all of them down to 
meet somebody. A toddling blue-eyed 
lass had hold of her hand, and two wide- 
awake handsome little fellows hovered 
about excitedly. 

“There’s papa! I see papa!” cried one 
of them, and the two flung themselves, a 
tangle of moving arms and legs, upon a 
clean-cut, graceful young man alighting 
from a coach. 

As he swung one of the lads into the 
air Darrell observed that young 
man wore a suit of almost the same color 
and pattern as himself, moreover that 
he was of the same general build and 
height. His eyes reverted to his rescuer, 
and simultaneously she caught sight of 
him. Her glance was arrested, held, no 
doubt, by the bandage tied round his 
head. 

She had been waiting, vivid lips parted 
in a half smile of welcome, as trim, 
dainty, and cool a picture of the Amer- 
ican girl as ever he had set eyes upon. 
But now her velvet cheeks stained in- 
stantly. The composure that had sat so 


this 


well on her was driven away by pained 


embarrassment. This morning she had 
not recognized him, but in his business- 
suit she was plainly stung by the memory 
of that fatal mistake of hers in the canton 
below Harmon Falls. 

For a ponderable instant their eyes 
were tangled. Mingled with her innocent 
shame was a proud defiance. Let him dare 
to show the least recognition of her! Let 
him claim the fraction of an inch from 
her mistake ! 

Darrell’s impassivity was perfect. Any 
sign of amusement would have been par 
ticularly fatal. But not a muscle quiv 
ered. His gaze was that of a stranger, 
and it endured to just the right fragment 
of a second. 

She turned away and walked down the 
platform with Darrell’s double. He must 
be her husband, of course, though it was 
hardly conceivable that this slim, deer- 
footed girl could be the mother of three. 
But the fact remained, and it leered iron- 
ically at Lysander as he followed the 
family-party through the gate. Was ever 
such a scurvy trick of Fate played a man? 
To discover the one woman, only to find 
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that he was about six years too late. He 
laughed silently in sardonic mockery. 

“I’m up against a follow-up solar 
plexus from Old Man Hard Luck,” he 
told himself. ‘First he jars me with a 
facer in that matter of the Consolidated ; 
then he lets daylight through my Mid- 
summer-night’s dream by showing that 
the heroine is already very much mar- 
ried to Demetrius. It’s a topsy-turvy 
world any way you look at it.” 

With a view to isolating himself as 
far as possible from this topsy-turvy 
world he started up the cavon after din 
ner toward the falls. He was passing the 
foot of the Crazy Stairway when the 
piping voice of a panting youngster 
stayed him. 

“Aunt, my aunt—she’s hurt her foot 
and can’t get down,” the little fellow 
gasped. 

‘Where is she?” 

“At the top of Castle Rock. I’m going 
home to get papa.” 

Darrell climbed the long zigzag stair- 
way that led through a grove of pines 
and clung like a twisting snake to the 
sheer wall of the cliff five hundred feet 
above the gorge. At the summit he 
stopped, peering through the darkness 
before him. 

From almost under his feet there 
floated a voice soft and mellow that sent 
a delightful thrill down his spine. 

“I’ve sprained my ankle, Bob. It isn’t 
very serious, but I didn’t like to try the 
stairway without help. Where did Tom- 
mie find you? He hasn’t had time to get 
home and bring you.” 

Darrell took three steps down and 
found her under the shadow of an over- 
hanging rock. 

“I beg your pardon—I’m not Bob, 
but if I can do anything for you—” 

He stopped, not thinking it wise to 
add that he would cheerfully carry her 
down if she would permit it. 

“Oh!” 

He could see recognition starch her 
slender frame. 

“It’s only fair to use me if you can, 
because it gives me an opportunity to re- 
pay in part my debt,” he smiled. Then 
he added, “Does your ankle pain you 
very much ?” 











“It’s very bearable—and it serves me 
right anyhow. I have tramped these hills 
every Summer for three years and in all 
that time nobody has been hurt. It isn’t 
any more dangerous than—than cro- 
quet,”’ she finished, in withering scorn of 
her mishap. 

“Tt’s the safe things that are danger- 
ous because one gets careless,” he sug- 
gested. ‘Just as I did this morning.” 

“Did you just happen to come up 
here ?”’ she asked. 

“No, I met Tommie at the foot of the 
stairway. I think he took me for his 
father, at first. I understood him to say 
you were his aunt.” 

“Yes.” 

Darrell’s heart sang a “Te Deum.” If 
she were his aunt she certainly couldn’t 
be his mother, which was a ridiculous 
supposition on the face of it, since she 
could not be a day over nineteen. 

“Are you going to be able to walk 
down?” he asked. 

“With a little help. My brother will 
be here soon.”’ 

“In the meantime please use me as a 
sort of first aid to the injured.” 

She hesitated, a tide of color flowing 
into her face. 

“It’s only fair, you know, to give me 
this chance to help balance accounts,” he 
added. 

“Very well. We might as well start.”’ 

He held out his hands and helped her 
to her feet. They stood facing each other 
for a moment, Darrell not knowing how 
to help her. Unaccountably, he was as 
shy as a school-boy. 

“Tf you'll let me lean on your arm—’”’ 
she proposed, after waiting for him to 
offer. 

She made a brave attempt, but the 
catch in her breath as her injured foot 
touched the ground went through him 
like a blade. 

“You mustn’t try it—you mustn’t,” he 
cried, his arm slipping round her waist 
as a support. 

“Shall I live the rest of my life on the 
rock like a hermit 2” she smiled faintly, a 
hint of deeper color the only sign she 
gave of her knowledge of the where- 
abouts of his arm. 

“Let me carry you,” he blurted out. 
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She fixed him, frowning, with eyes 
ready to take offense, if need be. 

“I shouldn’t offer if there were any 
other way. But you can’t walk.” 

“T shall wait till my brother comes,” 
she said. 

But as she sat on the steps in the dark- 
ness and waited she reflected that he 
really had behaved very well. If he 
knew she were the actress who had fig- 
ured in the Harmon Falls misadventure 
he had not betrayed that knowledge by 
the remotest hint. She stole a glance at 
him from under her long lashes. He was 
a clean-cut, well-set young fellow. The 
earmarks of a gentleman were in his 
manner and appearance. And really he 
had behaved well. 

“T hope your head has not troubled 
you much,” she relented. 

“My head! Oh, no, it’s all right.”” He 
thought whimsically of adding, “It’s my 
heart that’s wrong.” 

Conversation after that appeared to 
be sandbagged. They were both busy 
with fugitive thoughts connected with 
each other. Thrice within thirty hours 
Fate had thrown them into an intimacy 
unusual for strangers. In spite of her- 
self, the girl was very much interested 
in this likable young man with the strong 
fine face, whose life-lines for the pres- 
ent seemed so closely interwoven with 
hers. More than once their eyes met, 
quiet and questioning in the darkness. 
Once he asked her whether her ankle 
was still paining, but full-pulsed silences 
reigned for the most. Far away they 
could hear the music of the dance-or- 
chestra rising from the electric-lit valley- 
saucer below; and above were night’s 
candles coming out by thousands upon 
thousands. They were as alone as if a 
gulf separated them from the rest of the 
world, and in their isolation was born 
something new between them that is as 
old as the race. 

Her brother presently arrived and 
they carried her down, with an arm about 
the neck of each, making frequent stops 
to rest, to the cottage where her people 
were staying. 

“The ledger is balanced,”’ she smiled 
at Darrell after they had lowered her to 
a chair. 



























































He waited till his head was clear again 
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“Eh? How's that?” asked her brother, 
mystified at her words. 

But Darrell understood that she was 
thanking him and went home content. 
The kinks of Fate were being straight- 
ened. He stood on the tiptoe of expecta 
tion. The tangle of the Consolidated 
even looked less hopeless to-night. 

He had not asked whether he might 
call, but on the morrow he was on hand 
at the earliest allowable hour. He found 
her in a hammock on the porch, the 
daintiest of little feet peeping from un- 
der her skirt, one of them in a tan shoe, 
the other in a silk stocking that was 
bootless. 

“How is the ankle?” he asked cheer 
fully. 

“All right. I can walk about, but I’m 
not allowed to. The head ?” 

“Oh, it’s right as a trivet.”’ 

He drew up a chair and sat down with 
the benevolent air of the family-doctor, 
taking for granted what otherwise might 
have been open to discussion, his stand 
ing as a properly introduced acquaint 
ance. 

As he did so the book she was reading 
slid to the floor. He stooped to pick it 
up, but stood paralyzed with outstretched 
hand. For the novel had fallen with the 
cover open and he was staring at a 
name on the title page. 

“To Jimmie Blake, from her friend 
Maisie Morton.” 

“T say. Do you know Jimmie Blake?” 
he asked. 

“Sometimes I think I do, and then 
again I’m not so sure,” the girl dimpled. 

“Where is she? I want her.” 

The lady in the hammock blushed. 

“What do you want with her?” 

“Can you introduce me to her?” 

“T don’t know who you are?” 

He rose and bowed. “Allow me to 
introduce my friend, Mr. I.ysander Dar 
rell of Chicago.” 

She acknowledged the introduction 
without telling him in return her own 
name. 

“You don’t tell me why you are so 
anxious to meet Miss Blake,” she par- 
ried. 

He pulled out the telegram from Bar- 
low and handed it to her. Also he ex- 
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plained in detail just what was at issue. 
She listened, asked an incisive question 
or two, and promised that he should meet 
Miss Blake. 

He was jubilant, not only because of 
his good luck but also because it had 
come through her. He was quite certain 
this Jimmie Blake must be the one he 
wanted. Of course no man would give 
his name as Jimmie. 

He stopped, smote by a wild certainty. 

“You're Jimmie Blake yourself,” he 
charged. z . 

“T don’t remember having denied it,” 
she answered smilingly. 

“Then it’s true?” 

“Oh, yes, it’s quite true.” 

“Glory hallelujah!” 

She shot a slanting glance at him. 

“Are you sure I am going to vote for 
you . 

His face fell. “Have you promised 
that pirate, Robinson ?” 

“No, but I’ve looked into it and made 
up my mind how I’m going to vote my 
stock.” 

“Well?” 

“T shall vote with Mr. Barlow.” 

He offered a big brown hand in con- 
gratulation. 

“You're a gentleman, Jimmie Blake.” 

“I’m glad you approve of me,” she 
said demurely. 

“Approve of you? We’ll talk about 
that later.” 

She-did not pursue the subject, agree- 
ing with him, no doubt, that it would 
keep. Instead, she explored another ave- 
nue. 

“You called me ‘Helena’ when you 
came to after your adventure with the 
tub. Now, please, why?” 

“My name is Lysander,” he suggested. 

“Lysander ?” she reflected aloud. “Oh! 
Midsummer-night’s Dream.” She flashed 
a swift look at him again, adding lightly: 
“‘T never could remember the story.” 

“Shall I tell it to you?” he asked, 
leaning forward so as to catch her eye. 

Once more that swift touch of pink 
in the cheeks delighted him. 

“Not now. Some other time,” she an- 
swered hurriedly. 

“Very well. Some other time,” he 
agreed. 
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AJOR SIR RICHARD HA- 

WORTH COURTNEY raised 
his free hand and twisted the ends of a 
very damp mustache as he looked medi- 
tatively to where a band of chill, white 
dawn was slowly widening above the 
edge of the water. 

The shifting of the center of buoy- 
ancy caused the raft to careen to one side, 
and as a little wave swashed over it, Sir 
Richard shivered. It could hardly have 
been with fear; for sundry scars upon 
his otherwise perfect physique, as well 
as a collection of medals and ribbons 
that now snugly reposed in his steam 
er-trunk at the bottom of the Mediter 
ranean, testified to a daring which had 
won him a deserved unpopularity among 
certain Moslem gentlemen of the Sou 
dan. The regimental quartermaster, how- 
ever, who prided himself upon being 
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a keen judge of human nature, used to 
say that Dick Courtney wasn’t really 
brave at all, but that he got into all 
sorts of dare-devil scrapes just because 
he didn’t care a double row of sanguin- 
ary asterisks whether he were shot or not. 
Which, in spite of the elucidating ex- 
pletives, was too deep philosophy for 
most of the mess. 

Courtney had never before realized 
what was meant by “a painted ocean.” 
The Spring morning seemed unreal in 
its quiet perfection. The surface of the 
sea was level and firm, with not a ripple 
or a wavelet to betray its fluidity, though 
all the while the long, slow swells moved 
under the velvety floor with an unseen 
power which from time to time drew the 
tiny raft into a lozenge shape, and then, 
untwisting it again, left the clumsy fas- 
tenings a little looser than before. 





THE 


The waters scemed to rise upward to 
the horizon line ; and then, from beyond 
the sharp edge of the concave sea, there 
projected a score of jagged islets, like 
stage-rocks behind a crudely fashioned 
set of canvas waves. For a while the 
scene was gorgeous with strident color 
ing, but after the sun came up every 
thing was blue—light blue sky, clouds 
which formed and dissolved like thin, 
blue smoke, and, twenty miles away, the 
gray-blue mountains. 

He had a curious feeling as if all this 
were an elaborate panorama of which the 
raft was not a part. Only it seemed odd 
that the complicated scenic effects and 
superb illumination should be arranged 
for just two spectators. And one was 
asleep. 

She looked very. young and helpless 
as she lay huddled up beneath her water- 
soaked garments. The mass of moist 
brown hair which straggled over the 
major’s knee was as rich as ever, and 
the sleeping face which snuggled con- 
fidingly against his aching shoulder was 
as captivating; but the stately dignity 
which had kept many a presumptuous 
wooer at a chill distance was gone, and 
she seemed only a tired little girl. Court- 
ney wanted to put both arms around her 
and kiss her. But that feeling was noth 
ing new. Besides the raft was too wobbly 
for any such gymnastic feat. 

Then the sun shone full in her face, 
and she awoke with a start. 

“Oh, Dick,” she cried, sitting up and 
rubbing her eyes, “I had the queerest 
dream. You and I were sliding down the 
hay-mow—the one in the lower pasture 
by the mill—when all of a sudden the 
hay rose up and covered us so that we 
couldn’t see where—Oh, I’d forgotten! 
I’d forgotten !” 

And she covered her face with her 
hands, to shut out the view of the endless 
sea. 

The major grasped her elbow very 
respectfully, as if he were helping her 
alight from a carriage. 

“Steady, girlie!” was all he said. 

For a long time she kept her face tight 
clasped in her hands. Then she looked 
up with bright, dry eyes, and tried to 
smile. 
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“Tl remember it all now. It was so sud- 
den and so terrible. We were dancing on 
the deck when it happened. I had just 
begun to waltz with a funny little French 
lieutenant, when there came that awful 
crashing and thumping. Then the lights 
went out, and everybody screamed and 
fought. Oh, how could they! And the 
fourth-class passengers crowded all the 
gangways, and the sailors wouldn't help, 
and the first boat that was lowered was 
full of cowards, and the second—tipped 
—and then I ran back into my state- 
room, and everything was dark and 
shaky. And then you came, Dick. And 

-and that’s all I remember.” 

The major looked as if he could re- 
member still other details, but he only 
chewed his salty mustache and said, 
“Steady, girlie!” in the same soothing 
tone which he used when he invited the 
regiment to follow him into a red hell 
of heathen sabers. 

“And just to think, Dick, that I did 
not even know you had come on board 
at Alexandria! I had not seen you for 
five or six years. Not since—since your 
marriage. I thought that you were still 
away off beyond Khartoum. And then, 
just when everything was so horrible, and 
I thought I was going to die—and I 
didn’t want to die, Dick, especially so 
suddenly and in so much confusion— 
then you came, and it was all right. It 
always was all right when you came. 
But, oh, Dick, it’s an awfully big sea, 
isn’t it! 

“T am not a bit nervous or hysterical. 
Dick. I’m not! You needn’t smile. I 
haven’t lived nearly thirty years without 
learning to control myself. But I just 
had to talk it out. I’m better now. And, 
Dick, I think I am going to be brave. I 
want to be brave—like you. 

“Now, Dick, you talk. Tell me about 
yourself. I know a little through the 
newspapers. How you took the colors 
at Tell el-Ayun, and how you got the 
cross for saving the guns at Umder- 
man. But you tell me yourself. You are 
beginning to get a little gray over the 
ears. And how is your wife? She stayed 
at home last winter, didn’t she? Do you 
know, I have never seen her! Isn’t it 
strange, when you and I have always 
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known each other! They say she is the 
most beautiful woman in the county. You 
always were a lucky fellow, Dick. Bob 
Everling says he would rather have your 
prospects than be Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don. And—’”’ 

“Kate!” The major was not using 
his regimental tone. ‘‘We were boy and 
girl together, and you ought not to be 
afraid of me now. You are talking like 
a goose, and not at all like the some- 
what celebrated person you really are. 
Let me also remind you that we are not 
sitting out a dance in the conservatory, 
but are perched rather precariously on a 
small raft in the midst of a comparatively 
large body of water. You do not have to 
chatter like an embarassed débutante in 
order to keep me quiet. | wont say any 
thing that you do not want to hear. 

“Now, by virtue of seniority, I am in 
command of this frigate. You are to get 
into a more comfortable position at once. 
Lean against my shoulder. So! Don’t be 
foolish. And we will admire the scenery 
of this justly famous archipelago while 
we patiently wait for some boat to pick 
us up.” 

But the major did not look at the 
islands around the horizon. His eyes were 
fastened on a corner of the hastily im 
provised craft, where each twisting of 
the unseen swell left the opening between 
the planks a little wider than it had been 
before. 

She turned so quickly that he could 
not quite smooth away the wrinkle from 
between his eyebrows, and for a full min- 
ute the woman looked at him as she had 
not yet done. 

“Ts there no hope at all, Dick?’ 

“T’m afraid not, Kate. The boards are 
working looser, and we have nothing 
with which to fasten them. They can’t 
hold very much longer.” 

“Dick, look at me.” She laid her hand 
on his for a moment. 

“Dick, old friend, I am not afraid 

Four times the between the 
loosened planks widened and narrowed, 
but not so narrow as before. Then 
Courtney cleared his throat and spoke 
slowly. 

“You and I 
more. You are, 


’ 
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are not children any 
he thought for a mo- 
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ment, “you are twenty-eight years, two 
months and seventeen days old.” 

“Sixteen days, Dick.” 

“No, you forget that it is leap-year. 
Anyhow—’” 

He stopped abruptly; then continued 
in a voice which hijs fellow officers had 
never heard. 

“May I tell you, Kitty? I’ve been 
waiting all my life to tell you.” 

“Would it be right, Richard ?” 

“I think so. There is hardly any 
chance for us now. We are out on God’s 
ocean, in sight of eternity. You can surely 
trust me here.” 

She rested her wet hand on his. 

“T can trust you anywhere, 
friend.” 

“It wont take long, Kitty. Just to say 
that it has always been you and only 
you—ever since you were a long-legged 
little thing that used to beat me racing 
across the meadow. When we had that 
silly quarrel, and I made such a da— 
when I made such a fool of myself, it 
was you. When I went off to India with- 
out coming to say ‘good-by,’ it was you. 
When I went mad and married for very 
hate of the thing, it was you, you, you! 
Thank God I never deceived her. She 
knew just what I had to offer. I have 
honestly tried to be good to her, and I 
think she has been happy. She will be 
dancing to-night at the Heathcotes’ ball 
when the news of my—when the story 
of the wreck comes to spoil her pleasure. 

“What a handsome widow she will 
make! That fair-haired type always looks 
stunning in black. After all, Bob Ever- 
ling may—” 

The major laughed unpleasantly. 

“But I must not be bitter. It is my 
fault fully as much as hers. Only I did 
wish that she had come out to Egypt 
with me this last time. It would have 
looked better. 

“But all the time it has been you, 
Kitty. The regiment thinks that I am 
an incorrigible fire-eater, with no am- 
bition but to eternally fight somebody or 
other; but it was always for you. When 
I led the charge against the Mahdi’s 
troops, I fancied I was riding tourney 
with your favor on my arm. When I 
saved the guns, I imagined you were held 
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by that blood-soaked horde, and that | 
must hurry to save you. And when I lay 
wounded and thirsty in the desert prison, 
I dreamed that you leaned over me and 


bathed my forehead. Even when I woke 


from the delirium, I felt that you must 
have been thinking of me.” 

“T was,” she whispered. 

“And now, before I—now that the 
war is over, I have told you. That is all. 
Ihe sea is getting rougher over toward 
the west, I think.” 

“No, Dick, that is not all. But you 
must loose your arm and let me sit free 
while I tell you. It has always been you. 
Is it shame that I say so to another 
woman’s husband? It would break my 
heart to say it, even to you, Dicky, if | 
thought that I should ever see another 
sunrise. But there is no marriage in 
heaven, is there? And I think that we 
are very near there now. 

‘“‘My brave soldier, it was always you. 
The Saturday Review says that my 
stories are all alike; and they are, for 
the hero is always just you, Dicky boy. 
I did know when you were wounded in 
the desert. And, while I tried so hard 
to remember that she was your lady, 
sometimes I couldn’t help wishing that 
it was my own knight who was jousting 
so valiantly. I gave you a favor once. 
Did you keep it long, Dicky?” 

The veteran of nine hard-fought cam 
paigns pulled from under his collar a few 
inches of stringy ribbon, water-soaked 
and blood-stained, but which looked as 
if it might once have been used to tie a 
school-girl’s hair. He smiled at it, half 
shamefacedly and stammered: 

“That’s what did it all!’ 

“God is very good,” she said. 

He reached his arms about her and 
drew her passionately to him. 

“At last! My own is mine at last!” 

“No, Richard,” she said, drawing 
away from him. “Not yet. Not even here. 
Let’s not spoil the beauty of this best 
day of all. I’ll lean a little on your 
shoulder again, for I am really very 
tired, and we'll just wait together. To- 
gether, Dicky! And when you are quite 
sure that it is the very end, then you may 
kiss me—just once, my dearest. It can’t 
be wrong—then! And after that we will 








sink down together—away down—very 
deep—covered over with the great blue 
ocean—and nobody but just us two and 
God will ever know in what cozy hol- 
low of the sandy bottom we are—at last 
—together—Dicky boy—” 

Ihe nervous strength gave way, and 
the tired form relaxed in his arms into 
a stupor which was half a faint and half 
a slumber. 

And the raft swayed slowly vack and 
forth with the gentle, resistless swell. 
The boards were now held together by 
little more than the weight of their liv 
ing freight. The high sun sent down 
blazing, dizzying rays upon the little 
craft, so that the wood was very hot 
where it was not continually lapped by 
the soft, cool ripples. But the years of 
Richard Courtney rolled from him, and 
there was a boyish smile upon his lips as 
he looked across the azure sea to the dis- 
tant peaks of the archipelago. 

The raft dipped deeply at one side, 
and the cold, salt spray blew in his com- 
panion’s face, but she never stirred. 

“It is better so,” murmured the major. 
“In sleep! You need not wake at all, be- 
loved.” 

He recalled something he had read a 
good while ago. 

Many waters cannot quench love, 

Neither can the floods drown it. 

The raft rolled drunkenly from side 
to side. ‘'wo boards tore loose and floated 
uselessly only a few feet away. The 
little waves seemed unaccountably noisy 
as they swung back and forth over the 
now nearly submerged craft. 

So he kissed her once upon the lips; 
slowly, and as if it had been a sacra- 
ment.... 

Suddenly the raft pitched very vio 
lently, and it was only with a great ef- 
fort that the major kept his balance. 
Then a shrill whistle split the quiet air, 
and he looked over his shoulder to where 
an Austrian Lloyd steamer lay a mile or 
so away, with propellers motionless and 
a life-boat already swinging outward 
from the davits. 


Again Major Courtney was watching 
the sun rise. This time it was not on the 
lonely sea, but close to the half-heard, 











“Dicky, | think | am going to cry, now” 
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half-felt bustle of the waking Turkish 
capital. The level rays shot from the 
Asiatic hills across the most beautiful 
harbor in the world and tipped the 
pointed minarets of Stamboul, from 
which a hundred muezzins shrilly called 
the Faithful to their morning-prayers. 

It was a fascinating scene, but Court 
ney was in no mood to enjoy it. He was 
only interested in getting ashore as soon 
as possible. Never had the frequent stops 
of a loitering Levantine steamer been so 
unbearably irksome. Never had he been 
so anxious to end a vacation and get 
back into the storm and stress of a busy 
life. 

Ever since his fainting burden had 
been taken from the raft by tender, pity 
ing arms, she had kept to her stateroom. 

“No wonder she was all worn out,” 
they said, “after such an awful experi 
ence.” 

So Courtney had to tell and re-tell 
the tale of those long hours on the open 
sea, until sometimes it had been hard 
for him to appear properly grateful to 
his kindly rescuers. There had been a 
little bothersome gossip at first, but the 
major seemed very middle-aged and un 
romantic. Besides, he was not exactly the 
kind of a man of whom one asks em 
barrassing personal questions. 

The steamer had hardly warped along- 
side the landing-stage when two gor 
geous kawasses pushed authoritatively 
through the crowd at the foot of the 
gang-plank and made way for one of the 
under-secretaries of the British embassy, 
who hurried down the deck toward 
Courtney with most un-English excite 
ment. 

“Thank God, sir, you are safe,” he 
cried. 

The major smiled affectionately. 
Brown was a nice boy, and they had had 
some interesting experiences together 
when they were both attached to the 
Egyptian army. 

“How did you know when to expect 
me, Brown?” 

“They wired from Smyrna. And, by 
the way, sir, here are quite a number of 
telegrams and letters. You will want to 
read them. There are some money-orders, 
too. I will attend to the luggage while 


you are looking them over. But, major,” 
he added as his curiosity finally got the 
better of him, ‘‘wasn’t something said 
about a lady who was taken off the raft 
with you?” 

“Yes! A Miss Scaley or Scarsley. 
Lives somewhere in Warwickshire. She 
is quite a popular writer, I believe. But 
I think you had better not mention her 
name in any dispatches. She has been 
traveling practically incog., studying 
some phases of Turkish life for one of 
the reviews, and will probably want to 
write things up first herself.’ 

The major had not before realized 
how well he could lie. 

“But I will tell her that you are here, 
Brown. She will doubtless appreciate 
your help in getting through the cus- 
toms-house.” 

Courtney found her at last, sitting in 
the shadow of one of the lifeboats. He 
had not seen her since they were taken 
from the raft, and was shocked to find 
her looking so badly. It was natural, aft- 
er such an adventure, that she should 
seem wan and tired, but not that there 
should be that dead and hopeless look 
about the eyes which studiously avoided 
meeting his. 

She did not motion him to the chair 
beside her, so he paused awkwardly for 
a moment, and then said tritely, 


‘ 


““Good-morning, Kate. I hope you feel 


better.” 


Then, as there was no answer, 

“Lieutenant Brown is here and will 
help us get ashore. He will take care of 
all expenses until you can communicate 
with your bankers. Have you thought 
which hotel you would like to go to?” 

“You are very thoughtful. You are al- 
ways thoughtful. Please thank Mr. 
srown for me. But Aunt Caroline is here 
in Constantinople already. They had 
word at Pireus that her boat had been 
picked up by one of the Messageries 
Maritimes steamers. I shall stay with 
her for a few days.” 

“Then I will drive with you to the 
house and—” ; 

“No, you must not! And you must not 
call there. You must forget—” 

“But I can’t forget, Kate. I don’t want 
to forget. Whatever may happen—what- 
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ever might have happened afterwards, 
| should always have been glad for that 
one morning.” 

“Please stop, Richard. I can’t bear to 
have you talk about it. But tell me, did 
you, at the last—when you thought that 
there was no more hope—did you— 

“You do not answer. Please go away 
Dick—quick! And you must not try to 
see me any more, not here or anywhere. 
Oh, I am ashamed, ashamed, ashamed 

She hid her dry, hot eyes in her 
clasped hands. 

But Courtney did not go away. He 
watched a couple of half-naked porters 
walk down the gang-plank and finally 
deposit their preposterously huge burden 
upon a waiting dray. Then he spoke in a 
very stern voice, which reminded her of 
some of the things which he had said 
upon the raft. Somehow it made her want 
to laugh—or cry. 

“Kate, I have one more thing to tell 
you. You must listen.” 

“Please go away, Dick. Please !’’ 

“Brown brought me some mail, 
there were cablegrams, too. There 
one from my brother Harry, and a long 
letter which followed it. It seems that 
she went in a motor-car with Everling. 
Harry thinks she did not mean to come 


and 
was 
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back. Anyhow, there was an accident, 
and—and they are not coming back— 
ever.” 

It was quite a long while before she 
spoke, and then it was in a very low 
voice. 

“How 
fore—”’ 

“Nearly two weeks, now.” 

“Then I think that I am not ashamed. 
But you must go. You must!” 

She drew her hand quickly away from 
under his. 

“Not now, Dick. Not yet. Not until 
long, long after we are home. You must 
be good—still.” 

He turned reluctantly away. But she 
stopped him for a moment more. 

“Dicky, I think I am going to cry 
now. And, Dicky, remember — perhaps 
she loved him, too. But—” 

She turned and looked straight up at 
him. 

‘But, Dick—you’ve never lied to me 
—if I had not been ashamed—if I— if I 
had—Would you have gone with me, 
like Everling ?” 

“I'd have been damned first !” 

He spoke very quickly, but she knew 
that he had not meant it as profanity. 

So she cried. 


long ago was it? Was it be 
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LL her life Trenmore’s wife kept 

with her her first vision of Tren- 
more’s sister. The portal of Trenmore 
Place was wide-flung, the back-ground 
of the long low-raftered hall flared 
with many lights, and framed magni 
ficently by the doorway, Isobel, his sis 
ter, stood waiting. 

“Isobel,” cried Trenmore, and _ his 
voice broke with the fulfillment of his 
heart’s desire, “my wife, Gertrude!” 

Isobel’s hand. large and firm like a 
man’s, closed for a moment upon the 





hand that was to rule Trenmore Place. 

All her life Gertrude remembered it 

and the great blank that had wanted a 
woman’s kiss. 

Later, alone with her husband, she had 
met his first eager question in a burst of 
brave admiration. 

‘Isobel? Why she is like a goddess-— 
Isobel! She is magnificent! But tell me, 
Don,” as balancing on his knee she ran 
her fingers through his gray-toned hair in 
laughing hesitation, “I am in such a one- 
idea stage still—was she ever in love?” 
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“T think she was,” he answered grave 
ly. “It was all a long time ago—five 
years ago—and she never told me in 
words, of course, but I am quite sure 
that in a way, she loved him.” 

“Did he—die?”’ she asked softly, and 
very pitifully. 

“No—’” he hesitated a little. “I might 
as well tell you—you have a right to 
know, perhaps. Isobel saw that there 
could never be any plane of love between 
them, I think. I never saw him. She met 
him abroad, and told me a great deal 
about him in the days before she stopped 
talking of him at all. There were dreams 
in her eyes in those days, and I was a 
little afraid for her.” 

“Afraid for her?’ Gertrude repeated 

“Ves. You see, he was just a fine ani 
mal. He had beauty and good spirits and 
a certain brute constancy and inability 
to appreciate the superiority of intellect 
over brawn. But he appealed to women, 
Isobel said. She made a sort of fascinated 
study of him, I fancy, before she—lost 
herself. And at last, for a little while, he 
appealed to Isobel. 

“But she came to herself—I saw, as if 
she had told me—almost the minute 
when she shook off the burden of her de 
sire for him. She gave me a letter to post 
to him—it was very bulky. He came to 
see her after that crossed the ocean to 
see her—but I was not at home. I dare- 
say she made him understand. And she 
has never spoken of him since.” 

“But if she loved him?” Gertrude per 
sisted. 

“There could have been no lasting af 
fection,” he explained didacticallyv. “If 
she had married him there would have 
been an awakening more bitter than any 
pain of parting. It is only where there 
is intellectual equality that true happi 
ness can exist. Isobel is a psychologist, 
you know, and she realized that—for 
tunately.” 

Youth lives swiftly. At the time, the 
happy assurance of her four-weeks’ 
bridehood upon her, the story had meant 
to Gertrude only a more merciless light 
upon the tall, still figure that had waited 
in the doorway. To-night, after two short 
weeks at Trenmore Place. she found her- 
self facing a black shadow of doubt as 


to whether wisdom had not, indeed, been 
with Isobel the Philosopher, who had 
conquered Isobel the Woman. 

She was alone in her room. Her hus- 
band had called to her to join him with 
Isobel in the library, as, if she were with 
him at all, she had to do every evening 
since their home-coming. But to-night 
she had clung to the sweet loneliness of 
her own room, upon which, in the two 
weeks of her tenantry, she had set the 
seal of her dainty, frivolous, beauty-lov- 
ing soul. 

In a little niche above her dressing- 
table, where a candle threw a single 
gleam upon it, hung a tiny miniature of 
[renmore’s mother in her youth. Tren- 
more’s wife went across to it now, and 
studied it with grave eyes that warmed 
into a hunger of love. 

“Oh, I wish you had lived! I wish you 
had lived!” she whispered. “You were 
little and silly and pretty, too, weren’t 
you, dear? Anyway, you were not a Tren- 
more any more than I—and so—weren’t 
you a little frightened, too, just at first ? 
And perhaps you would have remem- 
bered, and helped me?” 

Her voice rose tremulously into a 
question, but the eyes of the miniatured 
Mrs. ‘T'renmore only watched her, smil- 
ing inscrutably in answer. 

“Do you think I can keep him from 
knowing?” demanded Gertrude, faintly 
hopeful. “It was easy enough when he 
first saw me, first loved me, first married 
me. But now—at home? He is so much 
older—he loves quiet and study and 
books. Oh, he loves books almost as well 
as he loves Isobel! Can I make him think 
I love them, too? Did you read when you 
wanted to dance? Were yow still when 
you wanted to sing? Oh, did you deceive 
them all the years? But there! You had 
only your husband. There wasn’t any 
Isobel until you brought her into the 
world. And she is so wise, and so hard. 
Think of it! She wouldn’t let herself 
love him because he didn’t know things!” 

She shook her head sadly—a hopeless 
little figure, facing its own incompetence 
with tragic eves. 

“Ah, one could never deceive Isobel! 
That first nicht, watching me, she knew 
me and despised me. And sooner or later, 
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because he is so like her, because they 
read each other’s hearts—he will know 
me, and—’”’ 

She covered her face with both her 
hands, shivering. 

But suddenly she drew herself very 
erect. She had always been an impulsive 
young person, impatient of suspense. 

“I’m afraid of the months and t 
years,” she said simply to his mother’s 
portrait. “I want to have it over now- 
to-night.” 

And with her chin lifted high and her 
face very white, she went down the 
stairs swiftly—-only hesitating before the 
library-door. 

“The library,” her husband had said 
to her, that first night when they had 
gone through the great house together, 
“ts Trenmore Place. A Trenmore has 
never lived who did not glory in it; who 
did not tread softly as he entered it, and 
make obeisance at the door.” 

And here, before the altars of his 
highest gods, she meant to leave the ashes 
of his ideal of her. 

She opened the door gently. 

Isobel, in a low chair before the fire- 
place, and Trenmore at a table near her, 
were correcting long sheets of proof 
There was a fateful similitude between 
them. Isobel’s bent profile was a little 
masculine, Trenmore’s the faintest shade 
effeminate to make the likeness perfect. 
They looked up as she entered—Tren 
more with a flash of greeting in his eyes ; 
Isobel with an odd, upward scrutiny 
which did not so much condemn, Ger 
trude thought, as hopelessly classify her. 

Her face flushed a little. After all, she 
would not tell them yet. Perhaps she 
could come in time—she who had lived 
a common life among common things— 
to understand the hush as of holiness that 
lay upon the place. She would try, brave 
ly, at least. 

She took a book from its place, bend- 
ing its ragged back as she fluttered the 
yellow leaves. 

Miss Trenmore half rose with a breath 
of inarticulate dismay, and Trenmore 
put out his hand anxiously. 

“Careful, dearest,” he  entreated. 
“Don’t you see—it is dark there—that is 
an Elzevir!”’ 


he 
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“An Elzevir?” she repeated. “How 
lovely 

She was conscious that all her re- 
marks in the library were tragically trite 
and falsetio. 

But already they had returned to their 
work. 

“I wish you'd look up that thing of 
Schiller’s again, Isobel. I’m almost sure 
you've got it wrong.” 

She wandered miserably about the 
room, wondering again why all the 
choicest books should be the shabbiest ; 
finding the names on them battling for 
existence in vague memories of her text- 
books ; recognizing a few of them gladly 

Tennysons and Brownings (she had 
read the “Idylls” and “Saul” in High 
School) in the hideously gay attire of 
their age, touching democratic elbows 
with Froissart in dingy green and Pe- 
trarch in shabby red. Who was William 
Blake, much thumbed, supporting an 
early edition of Coleridge? 

Her husband, accepting defeat good- 
naturedly at the hands of Isobel and 
Schiller, came across the room to her. 

“These shelves I’m going to clear out 
for you—” He laid his hand on a low 
seat by the window. “The books aren’t 
especially valuable—-a few good auto- 
graphs and some plates you'll like to see, 
but I’ll take them up to my rooms—be- 
cause the mistress of T’renmore must have 
her corner of its library. Are your books 
coming on with your other things, or is 
your father going to send them separ- 
ately?” 

He was running through the few good 
autographs gloatingly, and he did not 
look at her, for which she was grateful. 

““I—I didn’t bring but three,” she said 
painfully. “And I packed them in my 
trunk—they’re there now. They were 
gifts, you know. There is the ‘Dolly Dia- 
logues’ with Christy’s pictures—it’s a 
beauty (this to Isobel, defiantly), and 
the Maude Adams’ ‘Little Minister,’ and 
the Sothern ‘Hamlet.’ I saw Sothern 
and the pictures are just like him. And— 
and that’s all. Our other books were all 
big ones in sets, you know, and they be- 
long to papa, anyway—except my baby- 
books, and those mamma kept to cry 
over.” 




















She tried to laugh brazenly, but her 
laughter failed. 

Across the length of the room, dull 
with the sacred touch of Time on shelves 
and books, she had seen Trenmore eyes 
meet T'renmore eyes—her husband’s, un- 
believing; his sister’s, pitying. They 
were like a part of the room itself, mel- 
lowed by generations into maddening 
perfection of tone. 

She came slowly out into the room, 
and faced them both—pretty and child- 
ish and flippant in every modish line of 
her, but with a swift new womanliness 
in her serious eyes. 

“Listen, you, Don—and you, too, Iso- 
bel,” she said, in a hard little voice that 
was not all her own. “It’s no use my 
trying to deceive you. No use my pre- 
tending any longer. Not to you, Isobel, 
who must only despise women like me. 
And to you, Don, only as long as love 
makes you blind. 

“Tt would have been better if I had 
made you understand at first—my very 
first night in my new home—no, before 
I married you at all. And the longer I 
put it off the harder it will be for all of 
us. 

“Vou see, Don,” resting her hand 
with its too heavy wedding-ring on the 
table beside her, she turned to him ap- 
pealingly, it’s almost a mistake when 
two people marry who are as much in 
love as we were. I’m not sure but it’s a 
very great mistake. They don’t see each 
other plainly enough. 

“Now you had known me such a little 
time,” she went on, gathering courage 
slowly, “and you were so in love with 
me, you never stopped to ask yourself if 
I was the sort of wife you would want 
in Trenmore Place..I could talk well 
enough, and we never touched on diffi- 
cult subjects—such subjects as you and 
your sister are used to discussing. And 
you were so much in love that all I said 
seemed witty, and you forgot to notice if 
I had books or had read them. And I—I 
didn’t look to see what lay under your 
eyes and your laugh and your kisses. I 
didn’t stop to ask myself if there was 
anything you wanted that I couldn’t 
give. If I had known or seen I should 
have told you—I’m honest. But I don’t 
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study things the way Isobel does. I didn’t 
know. 

“And now—well, we’re married, Don. 
I belong to Trenmore Place. I’m going 
to do my best to fit. But I’m afraid I 
sha’n’t succeed. The pictures, the ser- 
vants—I can get used to all that. I love 
to be rich. But the books—that has to 
be born in one, | think, and it wasn’t in 
me. I don’t care for books; they don’t 
mean anything to me. I had heard of 
‘first editions,’ but I don’t know that I 
ever saw one before. I don’t understand 
what men have tried to say in books. I 
like good things to eat, and pretty things 
to wear, and dogs and horses and— 
babies. I’ve been busy loving things all 
my life, but I never had time to love 
books or to read them. I’m awfully sorry 
—"’ The hard little voice broke suddenly. 

“Oh, Don,” she cried imploringly, 
it’s hard for you, but it’s a hundred times 
harder for me!” 

She saw the first surprise, wonder, 
hurt, die out of his eyes; then love in 
them mingled with a new and hateful 
pity, and she fled—past Isobel, watching 
her curiously (she had forgotten Isobel) 
and up the many stairs to her own room. 

Through the locked door she spoke 
breathlessly to her husband: 

“Not now, dear! Oh, Don, dear, not 
just now. You see—it was all so foolish! 
It was such awfully bad form. But I 
thought I ought to tell you—and you 
needn’t bother to say you love me. I know 
that. And I—I want to be alone just 
to-night, Don—alone with your mother! 
I want to talk things over with her.” 

“But, Gertrude! It was all such non- 
sense!” His voice was harsh with the 
strength of his protest. “You don’t un- 
derstand, dear—especially about Isobel. 
Let me come in and talk to you?” 

But Gertrude’s voice came out to him 
relentlessly, though with a pathetically 
light little laugh in its notes. 

“Your mother is telling me what a 
nice, wise little boy you were, and how 
Isobel knew all her letters before she 
was two. Run away now; I shall be very 
sensible in the morning. Good-night.” 

She heard him turn hesitatingly away, 
and she nodded with sad wisdom to the 
miniature. 
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he locked door she spoke to her husband 


“He’s got to talk it over with Isobel 
—this strange attack of hysteria,” she 
said. 

And the thought of Isobel among her 
books, cold and white like a priestess, 
made her shiver suddenly. 

“Do you think I am going to be ill?” 
she asked in sudden fear of the portrait. 
“Or is it only that I am so afraid of her 
—of your daughter, dear? Of Isobel?” 

But after the confidences of the long 
night she was not greatly comforted. 
Isobel’s mother could only offer the 
Spartan consolation that with custom 
came endurance. 

Her husband, looking into her shyly 
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apologetic eyes next morning was con- 
tentedly puzzled. 

“Perhaps she was more than half in 
fun,”’ he told himself. ‘Perhaps it was 
as Isobel said—a kind ef hysteria from 
all the excitement and overweariness.”’ 

He tried to speak to her—awkwardly, 
as a man must speak of the first little 
“scene” of his married life—but her eyes 
petitioned above the toast and coffee. 

Isobel had breakfasted, the butler 
said, and gone forth for a tramp. It was 
almost as if there were only two at 
Trenmore Place, until her husband said 
anxiously: ‘But Isobel has never missed 
breakfast with me before!” 
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Then Gertrude wondered, stirred by 
a sudden helpless repentance. Suppose it 
were she who had been deposed as mis- 
Trenmore Place—who had to 
see another woman pour the coffee for 
the man she loved ? 

“Oh, you selfish little beast!’ she 
cried to her conscience-stricken soul. 
“She is nice to you. She can’t help it if 
looks at you as if you were some 
strange bug. When she gets you classified 
she’ll forget all about you—except that 
you’ve taken her place. You've got to 
make that up to her. Only she wont let 
you; she’ll never let you try even!” 

When Trenmore had gone to the 
stables, whither she was forbidden to 
follow until the trailing morning-rain 
should have ceased, she stood at the win- 
dow and stared disconsolately out into 
the park with its dripping, gray-green 
trees. 

Someway, for all the new dignity of 
carrying the household keys, she did not 
want to go over the house again. She 
thought of her father’s dwelling, where 
the caller in the little square parlor was 
made instantly and grievously aware 
when the steak had been burned for din- 
ner. Here the bigness oppressed her ; the 
many rooms seemed to wait for a more 
dignified tread than hers. In a vast way 
they resented the presence of any but a 
Trenmore foot. 

“T must get over that!” she said to her- 
self angrily. “It’s my house—TI am a 
Trenmore—I—” 

A triumphant wave of crimson was a 
prophecy of the thought. 

“T am to be the mother of Trenmores! 
I belong! But suppose what he said was 
true—and Isobel was right? Suppose 
there can’t be any real happiness with- 
out—” 

She pressed her hot cheek against the 
vapor-sheeted window-pane. “It’s not 
true!” she cried rebelliously. “Such hap- 
piness as Don’s and mine can’t depend 
on—on Isobel !” 

She looked very young, very useless, 
standing in the window so—but very 
pretty, certainly. Thomas, coming to find 
her, permitted himself a fatherly smile 
behind her back—a smile which it was 
well she could not see and resent. 


tress of 


she 
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“T was to say just a gentleman to see 
you, ma’am,” he explained apologetic- 
ally. ““He’s in the library. The fires wont 
work right anywhere else this morning.” 

‘To see me?” Gertrude repeated, won- 
dering. “A gentleman ?” 

As in the days of her maidenhood, 
long past, she gave a hasty glance toward 
the mirror above the buffet, satisfying 
herself that her morning-gown of gray 
and rose was as becoming as it had been 
ten minutes before. Then she went, still 
wondering, to the library, full of a 
pleased excitement in receiving her first 
caller in the new home. Her eyes shone 
with a little hope that it would prove to 
be one of her brothers, and she entered 
the library expectantly. 

But it was not one of her brothers. It 
was a stranger who rose as she came in 
—rose with an air of puzzled politeness. 
One, moreover, that was unflatteringly 
disappointed. 

“Good - morning,” she said. ‘You 
wished to see me? To see Mrs. Tren- 
more?’ (She had learned to pronounce 
the name in its legitimate four syllables 
unhurriedly). 

The man smiled relievedly. “I beg 
your pardon. I am very glad to see Mrs. 
Trenmore, but I’m afraid, I hadn’t the 
right to ask for you. It was Miss Tren- 
more I asked for—I daresay the man 
misunderstood.” 

“He made a mistake,” Gertrude ex- 
plained. “And Miss Trenmore is out just 
now. Will you wait? She must be back 
soon.” 

She sat down in a low chair that was 
Isobel’s, and the man drew near to the 
fireplace and stretched his hands to its 
blaze. The rain had scattered short-lived 
diamonds on his coat. 

“Thank you, I will wait,” he answered. 

He looked down curiously at the little 
figure, so evidently willing to appropri- 
ate Isobel’s caller for a few sociable 
moments. 

He laughed softly, a quiet little 
chuckle like a mischievous big boy’s. And 
his eyes invited her sympathy in the joke. 

“T am especially good at that. I have 
waited for Miss Trenmore five extraor- 
dinarily long years,” he said. 

And suddenly she understood. 
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He was a big man, with a certain ani- 
mal vigor about him—a perpetual, good- 
natured appeal for more room. The 
boyish, square-chinned face, and the eyes 
with the eternally young twinkle in their 
kindly depths—Oh, certainly he must 
always have appealed to women! 

Gertrude, whose pitiful eyes were on 
a level with the top button of his coat, 
felt a vast, motherly sympathy fill her. 

“Oh,” she cried breathlessly, “are you 
the man who loved her.” 

She asked it very simply, as a Tren- 
more would have blushed to ask a 
Trenmore. In the days of Isobel’s temp- 
tation and ultimate triumph, had not her 
brother turned his eyes away lest they 
read the shamed ecstasy of her secret? 
But Gertrude was built on less complex 
lines; likewise the man to whom she 
spoke. He looked down, smiling at her 
eagerness, and the primitive soul of him 
leaped to her in boyish confidence. 

“Yes, I am John Cunningham,” he 
told her. “Isobel has—perhaps spoken of 
me? That is hopeful!” 

“No,” said Gertrude, flushing faintly. 
‘““‘My—my sister-in-law is very new yet.” 

“IT see.” His eyes warmed to her shy 
avowal. “Mr. Trenmore is a very happy 
man—and I most miserable!” 

He sighed with an emotion so obvi- 
ously burlesqued that Gertrude looked at 
him disapprovingly. 

“I’m afraid,” she said severely, “you 
are not so awfully in earnest about Iso- 
bel.” 

His eyes opened very wide indeed. 

“In earnest? Why, my dear Mrs. 
Trenmore, I am going to marry Isobel!” 

“Oh!” Mrs. Trenmore gave a delight- 
ed little gasp. “You have heard from 
her? She has consented ?” She seized both 
his hands in hers. “I’m so glad!” she 
cried gurglingly. “I’m so glad for you!” 

“Well, no—” he laughed ruefully. “I 
have not heard from her. She has very 
much not consented. And yet—I am here 
to marry her!” (One noted suspiciously 
the strong right angle of his jaw). 

“I’m so glad for you!” Gertrude had 
cried, speaking from a remembered view- 
point of healthy youth. 

There came now to her her newly ac- 
quired wisdom. She looked at him doubt- 
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fully—this big, clean fellow with the 
confident eyes; and the necessity of 
warning him her. Her eyes 
filled with tears ; her mouth quivered. 

“Oh, but are you sure ?” she demanded 
anxiously. ‘“‘Are you quite sure it is the 
way to be—least unhappy ?” 

John Cunningham laughed easily. 

“Dear lady,” he asked, ‘how long have 
you been a Trenmore? For if you have 
not talked with Isobel you have had time 
to absorb the Trenmore philosophy, 
which is a pity. Do you know that Isobel 
has wasted five years—with her youth 
and mine dying—because she was not 
sure of the road to the least unhappiness ? 
It was partly my fault. I should not have 
promised her five years of silence. And 
yet—I hoped perhaps she might see. I 
have come now to ask her if she has not 
—seen. Tell me, is she happy—Isobel ?” 

Gertrude could have kissed him piti- 
fully for the honest anxiety in his voice. 
But she answered him honestly. 

“IT think she is. I—she is different 
from anyone I have ever known; I have 
no standards by which to judge her. But 
—she has her books, you know—and her 
work—and her brother. Yes, I am afraid 
she is quite happy.” 

“Her books? Bah!” He looked dis- 
dainfully about the great room. “What 
are books—in a world where people live? 
The Trenmores have dreamed too long 
among their books. They need to be 
waked up. They need—you and me!” 

He smiled at her good-naturedly— 
and then suddenly he read her face with 
startled eyesg even before she shrank 
away from him with a little sick cry of 
doubt. 

“Oh, that’s the worst of it!” she cried. 
“There comes a time when you are not 
sure they need you! When you are not 
sure of anything!” 

As simply as he had given her his con- 
fidence he accepted hers. 

“Poor little girl!” he thought. “She’s 
been seeing things at night!” 

He leaned forward and put his hand 
gently on her own. 

“Listen,” he said. “I don’t know much 
about—what is it Isobel would call it 
—the intellectual life? But there are 
other things I do know—and one of them 
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is that God made horses, and men books ; 
wherefore I am not so much ashamed 
that I understand And in 
these five years, knocking around the 
world waiting for Isobel, I’ve kept re- 
minding myself that my way was as good 
as hers every bit. It’s all very well to 
take a college-degree a year — sort of 
make a collection of them, as it were— 
but that is Isobel’s specialty. Mine’s dif- 
ferent; yours is, too, I fancy. It’s just 
as well to be a pretty dancer—you are, 
aren’t you?—to make men glad to look 
at you. It’s just as well to have the clean 
muscle and the steady judgment that 
lifts your beast over the last water-way, 
and wins the cup. I can do that. We 
mustn’t let her scare us, that’s all—this 
rather terrible Isobel of ours!” 

His quiet assurance like her 
mother’s arms about her. She smiled at 
him doubtfully, like a child soothed half 
successfully from its fears. 

“But if Isobel wont see?” pro- 
tested. “It may be ever so true—but if 
Isobel wont see a 


horses best. 


was 


she 


“Tsobel wz// see,’’ he declared securely. 

He picked up a little book that lay on 
the shelf nearest him. It a book in 
dull brown covers, fresh from the bind- 
ers, and under the long scholastic title 
was printed very modestly, “By Isobel 
Trenmore, Ph.D.” 

He smiled softly, laying the book back 
carefully in its place. But Gertrude 
looked at him with tragic eyes. 

“Oh, don’t you see?” she 
“That is the soul of Isobel 
afraid, her heart!” 

Though he still smiled confidently, his 
mouth hardened. 

“That is what I 
day!” he said. 

And then suddenly they heard Isobel’s 
voice in the hall. 

Electrically, vibrantly, they sprang to 
their feet, their breath coming fast, Ger- 
trude’s face only more white than his. 
She forgot to triumph in the evident 
vanity of his boast that he was not afraid 
of Isobel. 

“Wait!” she whispered. “I'll send her 
in! But—but I had best prepare her 
first ?”’ 

wei 


was 


pleaded. 
and I’m 


mean to know—to- 


he answered grimly. “Isobel 
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prepared is no fair match for any man.” 

“I'll go, then,” gasped Gertrude, her 
hand on the door. 

She felt a premonition of something 
menacing, cataclysmic, and she wanted 
to escape. 

But Isobel, in rain-dripping, shapeless 
garments, capped and booted like a man, 
but tired-faced like any lesser woman 
who has tramped ten miles along muddy 
roads—Isobel stood in the doorway. _ 

And Gertrude, effacing herself most 
cravenly against the wall, heard Isobel’s 
name spoken once, as a man speaks the 
only name to which he prays. 

Then Gertrude 
and fled. 

Now, under the circumstances, it was 
manifestly depraved for Gertrude to be- 
tray that which she had seen in Isobel’s 
face. 

But it was only to Isobel’s mother she 
revealed it, kneeling before the smiling 
eyes triumphantly. 

“Oh, dear mother of Trenmores,” she 
laughed happily, “your daughter Isobel 
is a gigantic fraud!” 

An hour later she answered a timid 
knock at her door, and Isobel entered, 
very tall and dignified and grave. 

“Don is talking to him in the library,” 
began Isobel, with magnificent serenity. 
“So I—so I—” 

Her voice broke disgracefully. 

“Oh, Gertrude, you are so like mother ! 
I have wanted so to love you !? she cried. 
“But you are so pretty and so young and 
so wise in loving—must I always be 
afraid of you?” 

And Gertrude fell upon her fearlessly. 

In the library the two men were wait- 
ing when the two women came down 
together, hand in hand. 

And John Cunningham caught Ger- 
trude at the door and kissed her shame- 
lessly. 

“T have explained to your husband,” 
he told her, “how it is useless to resist 
when the barbarians come out of the 
North. And the Place of Trenmore has 
quite surrendered.” 

And a rare Elzevir, knocked rudely 
from its shelf as the one barbarian re- 
leased the other, fell at Isobel’s feet and 
lay there quite unheeded. 


saw Isobel’s face— 
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My hack’s right over there at the edge of the platform 


Andalusia von Botthausen 


BY HENRY H. MORROW 


ILLUSTRATED BY IRMA DEREMEAUX 


N°: there’s nothing but way-trains 
stops at Tyhank. The Panhandle’s 
been sending all the through trains 
around by way of Springfield ever since 
we lost the court-house. My hack’s right 
over there at the edge of the platform. 

Look out for the mud! 

No, the streets aint what we call bad 
now. Take it in March, though, there’s 
a mud-hole up in front of the postoffice 
on Main street that’s worth bragging 
about. 

Yes, stranger, I’d have to charge you 
half a dollar to drive you over the hull 
town. Not that there’s so terrible much 
worth seein’. Most of our natural cu 
riosities has died or moved away.... 

See that fat man in the blue shirt 
over there by the freight-house? 

That’s Ed Hall, the station-agent. If 
you could tell him a funny story, now, 
and git him to laugh, it’d be worth 
vour while. Why that cuss has got a 
laugh that’s a wonder. Ed won two dol- 
lars off a drummer last year who bet 
you couldn’t hear him laugh from here 
up to the Palace hotel. Town Marshal 
Halloran was referee, and when he give 
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the word and Ed let out a trial snicker 
the farmers’ horses all up along Main 
street stood up on their hind legs and 
pawed the air. The drummer paid with- 
out even givin’ Ed a fair chance to see 
what he can do. I suppose there’s no 
doubt that he’s the loudest laugher in 
the state of lo-way—bar none.... 

See that Blue Front furniture store, 
with “E. & J. Pancake” on the gilt sign- 
board ? 

Them are the two sons of old man 
Pancake—‘“Dirty” Pancake we called 
him for sixty years until, all of a sud- 
den, the demmycrats come to life and 
elected him to the legislature. 

He was the Honrible Elisha Pancake 
after that. All those sixty years he been 
goin’ barefoot six days a week, on the 
farm and in town, too. He went over 
to Des Moines the same way on the first 
trip. But when he come back home when 
his two years was up he was wearin’ 
patent leather shoes and a silk hat. But 
he couldn’t stand that gait. 

Six months was all he lasted. An’ the 
two boys started the Blue Front on what 
he left behind him.... 
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You mean that tall woman with the 
black mournin’ bonnet, goin’ in to the 
Farmers’ National? 

That’s old Loosy Botts. 

Queer? 

Well, I suppose so. She’s well off, 
though. Nothing queer about Loosy 
when it comes to buyin’ farm-mortgages 
and collectin’ the last cent of interest 
that’s comin’ to her. Takes after her 
maw that way. I suppose some people 
would call her quite queer. 

Last Spring, now, the 
neighbors went over to 
complain to Loosy that 
her hens were scratching 
up all their early peas. 

She told them that her 
hens had to have exercise 
after being penned up all 
Winter, but at the same 
time she believed in bein 
neighborly and MU 
not  interferin’ 

with the rights 


of other people. 


ketched 


So she 
all her chickens 
and tied each 
foot carefully up 

in a rag and turned 
"em loose. 

Time of the Span- 
ish war again, when 
the papers was tell- 
in’ about the terri- 
ble sufferin’ and 
hardships of our 
soldiers fightin’ 
away off there in the 
jungles on the island 
of Luzon, Loosy al- 
lowed that us folks 
livin’ here in Tyhank in the lap of lux 
ury couldn’t begin to understand or sym- 
pathize properly with ’em. So she up and 
took down all the bedsteads in the house 
and slep’ on the floor herself, half the 
time without taking her clothes off. An’ 
she made her old maw do the same way. 
I’m bettin’ that inside of two weeks the 
old lady was able to sympathize with 
the soldiers good and plenty..... 

Talk about queer people now. Old 
lady Botts was something like queer. 


That’s Old 
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I remember when she struck Tyhank, 
fresh from Ireland. She was little and 
purty and sech a worker. First job she 
had was cook at the Palace Hotel, when 
old Jim McIntosh was proprietor. She 
was the only living individual that old 
Jim was afraid to swear at. He got his 
trainin’ at swearin’ when he was boss of 
the canvas men with Forepaws. Her 
name was Nora O’Brien. She held Jim 
up for $5 per,-which was goin’ some in 
those days, and at 
the end of the first 
year she had two 
hundred loaned 
out. Then she 
boosted the price 
to $6 and Jim had 
to pay it 
the Grand Rail- 
road Hotel down 
at the station was 
crazy to git some 
of the transient 
trade that come 
over to spend Sun- 
day and eat Nora’s 
buckwheat cakes 
and pigs’ feet. 

At the end of 
five years she had 
twenty - five hun- 
dred out at inter- 
est, and was part 
proprietor of the 
Paris Millinery 
Parlor, and _ had 
Jim McIntosh so 

trained that 


because 





well 
he raised her wages 
off-hand every 
time she looked at 
him cross - eyed. 
And you better believe there was plenty 
of likely young fellows shining up to 
her. I was farming then, with a nice 
hundred and sixty out on Goose Neck 
Ridge and likely prospects. She turned 
me down along with twenty others. Why 
that woman could have had her pick of 
Tyhank. Talk about queer.... 

There’s the Botts’ house now—that 
stone house with the elder bushes and 
pink roses in front. 

Why’s the front door painted black? 


»osy Botts 
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Huh! I do suppose Loosy’d be called 
queer, too. 

Why when McKinley was killed Loosy 
3otts went straight down to Marshall’s 
drug store and bought a two-gallon can 
of that patent black enamel paint—that 
kind that’s guaranteed to go further and 
fare worse—and painted every scrap of 
woodwork on the house, inside and out, 
a nice, rich black. She said she felt like 
going purty thoroughly into mournin’ 
and she didn’t know no reason why she 
should hide her feelin’s.... But I for- 
got that I was tellin’ 
you about old Lady 
Botts. She was the 
real queer one. 

One day there 
come into Tyhank 
on the coach—that 
was before ever the 
railroad come 
through—a big tall 
Dutchman with a 
fiddle-case under 
his arm. He had a 
lot of yellow hair 
and big blue eyes 
and couldn’t talk 
English hardly at 
all. He talked and 
acted kind-a like a 
gawky. Goodness 
only knows why he 
ever picked out Ty- 
hank to come to. 
Didn’t seem to be 
able to do a thing 
but play on the fid- 
dle and piano and 
sing. Well, he put 
up in a top floor room at the Palace. 

The second night he was there old Jim 
McIntosh slipped up the back stairs to 
see who had the nerve to keep the kero- 
sene lamp burnin’ in the guests’ parlor 
after nine o’clock. There was the big 
Dutchman playin’ the parlor organ like 
mad and singin’ a Dutch song and set- 
tin’ in the red plush rocker right up 
close to the organ was Nora ©’Brien, 
her hands crossed in her lap and lookin’ 
at the Dutchman like she was afraid 
he’d fly out of the window. The minute 
Jim showed his ugly mug in the door 


He was a skating rink Professor 
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Nora O’Brien give him one look that 
sent him flying down the stairs again, 
with goose pimples breaking out all over 
his back. The Dutchman never stopped 
playing until Jim sneaked up again and 
set an alarm-clock off outside the par- 
lor-door to remind them that it was 
eleven o’clock and time to stop wastin’ 
his kerosene. 

Come the next Saturday Nora O’Brien 
ran off to Dubuque with that Dutch- 
man and they were married. His name 
was Hugo von Botthausen or something 
like that. ’Course 
that was too long 
and highfalutin’ for 
Tyhank so, in course 
of good time, we cut 
it down to Botts. 
They come back and 
settled down there 
in that stone house 
we jest passed. Nora 
put a sign on the 
front door saying 
that he taught 
piano-playing and 
singing, while out at 
the back she kept the 
family by doing 
washin’ and ironin’. 
An’ she might a-had 
the pick of Tyhank 
—me or purty near 
any other likely 
young feller. Talk 
about queer! 

Of course he got 
to be quite a player. 
By the time Loosy 
was born they was 
tryin’ to get him to come over to the 
conservatory at Dubuque to teach. But 
Nora wouldn’t let him go. Then people 
commenced to come here to take from 
him and Nora charged ’em two dollars 
an hour. That’s how come when I sold 
my farm and moved to town Nora bought 
it—in the name of that big Dutchman 
and five or six years later—nobody ever 
knew jest how it happened—she up and 
foreclosed on the Palace Hotel property 
and Loosy Botts is drawin’ six hundred 
a year rent for it right now. 

Well, about five years ago the Prof 
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was playin’ the piano down in the front 
parlor—she called it the studio—when 
all of a sudden he stopped short off. 
Nora always kept him a-practicin’ a cer 
tain number of hours every day, so she 
went down-stairs to see what was the 
matter. He was settin’ with his head and 
arms bowed down on the keyboard and 
she thought he’d gone to sleep. But he 
hadn’t. He never woke up. 

And, do you know, old lady Botts 
aint never put her nose outside the house 
since her old man died. They do say that 
she and Loosy set three places at the 
table every meal, jest as if they ex 
pected he’d drop in any time for his 
victuals. Queer! Huh! 

Loosy took after her paw in looks. 
Her proper given name was Andalusia 
She always wore a big sunbonnet, with 
flapping wings, to school and couldn't 
ever look a boy in the face. But she was 
smart in and the old Prof 
taught her to play the piano something 
powerful. I remember once there was an 
exhibition at the grammar-school, Loosy 
was down on the program for a solo and 
her maw had her all dressed up in 
white for it. She come out on the plat- 
form and look at the crowd. 
Then she started down the center aisle 
on the dead run and out the door and 
she never come back to school again. 

Yes, she’s been married. An’ that mar- 
ryin’s the queerest thing of all. It breaks 
the record even in the Botts’ family. 

You see, after the old Prof died, Loosy 
and her mother stayed close to home and 
never mixed with their neighbors. The 
old lady never stirred out and I.oosy 
only went when she had to collect her 
interest or invest the family 
Then the women’s clubs come along and 
Loosy spruced up and took a right smart 
interest in the proceedin’s. 

They made her chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Reform of Municipal In- 
stitutions. That was because—though, 
as I’m telling you she couldn’t hardly 
look a boy in the face, let alone a man, 
on anything but a matter of business— 
when it did come to that she was sharper 
than a steel trap and could talk so fast 
and so long that no livin’ he person 
could hold out against her. 


her classes 


gave one 


savin’s. 
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That big buildin’ over there? Right! 

That used to be the skatin’ rink and 
that’s where Loosy Botts met Clarence 
Le Roy Buckingham. 

He was a skating-rink professor from 
Chicago, a little, skinny, rat-eyed man, 
with a black mustache curled up at the 
ends and a lot of black hair plastered 
down over his eyes and parted in the 
middle. He wore a red vest when he was 
off duty and a double gold watch-chain 
with a big blue heart hanging down 
from it. Before he learned to be a roller- 
skate professor he used to be an actor. 

He got a license from the city council 
to keep the rink open till midnight and 
inside of a week the Tyhank Woman’s 
Club had decided that it wasn’t doin’ 
the young folks any good to be skatin’ 
round there half the night, even though 
the professor did have signs up sayin’ 
“No Disorder Allowed” and ‘Gents 
Will Please Remove Their Hats.” 

But the Mayor told the committee 
that Professor Buckingham had bought 
and paid for a license for one month 
and he didn’t see how any legal meas- 
ures could be took to stop it. Mebbe, 
he said, they might do something by 
laborin’ with the Professor. So Loosy 
Botts, bein’ head of the Committee on 
the Reform of Municipal Institutions, 
went over to the rink to talk with him. 

Married him? 

You’re a good guesser. That’s what 
she done. 

They eloped over to Dubuque jest 
the same way her maw did. I suppose 
some of the boys had told him she was 
well off. Of course he closed up the rink 
right away—Loosy got what she went 
after, you see—and settled right down 


to live off his wife’s income. He was 


shiftless and lazy and no account any 
way and spent most of his time hanging 
around the Palace Hotel, drinking more 


than good 
cards. 

If Loosy was disappointed she never 
let on. She kept telling the women folks 
about what family Mr. Buck- 
ingham came from and how he’d quar- 
reled with his father, who was one of 
them multimillionaires and how terrible 
good he was to her in every way. She 


was for him and playing 


a good 
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had to give him money every day, but 
she told people that he got a regular 
income from his estates in Chicago. But 
I know—because Tom Bliss, cashier of 
the Farmers’ told me—that Loosy was 
makin’ big holes in her bank-account 
all the time. 

There was a couple of sharpers come 
over from Dubuque after he’d been mar- 
ried about a year and laid themselves 
out to git some more of Loosy’s good 
money away from the They 
set in a poker-game one Saturday night 
and they was still playing come time for 
church to let out the next morning. 
Seems like Joosy couldn’t stand it then 
any longer. She harnessed up her Sun- 
day phaeton and drove right down to 
the Palace and hitched. Then she 
marched up-stairs to the poker-room and 
escorted the professor down to the 
buggy. He was feelin’ purty ca’m, too, 


pr fessor. 


and everything might have went off all 
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right if somebody hadn’t laughed jest as 
he was climbin’ in. 

That laugh seemed to set the Pro- 
fessor right off like a firecracker. He 
said something right sassy to Loosy and 
started to git out. Loosy’s cheeks got 
red and a spark of her old maw come 
into her eyes. She caught the Professor 
by the sleeve and he turned and swore 
at her. Then she slapped him right hard 
on the cheek. 

Well, the Professor went right on 
down to the station and caught a way- 
freight out of town. Half Tyhank saw 
him go and the other half knew all 
about it before sundown. 

But Loosy went right on and told 
folks that Mr. Buckingham’s rich old 
father had suddenly telegraphed for him 
to come home and be reconciled and 
that she couldn’t hardly wait for him 
to git back. She wanted to know if it 
wasn’t terrible hard on a bride to have 


Playin’ the parlor organ like mad and singin’ 








h and she feedin’ 


her husband called away so sudden, but 


that’s what you get when you marry 
into one of them millionaire families. 

At the end of two weeks Loosy gave 
it out that her husband’s family was so 
proud that they were going to cut him 
off without a cent because he’d married 
a girl out in Tyhank, but that Mr. Buck- 
ingham—that’s what she always called 
him—had written her that he would 
never give her up. He was going to stay 
around there a while to see if the old 
man weuldn’t change’ his mind. In the 
meantime he inclosed nine dollars and 
would send her the same each week until 
his return. 

Loosy used to find those letters every 
Monday morning just inside the blind 
on her dining-room window. She always 
went out to find them when they was 
somebody passing on the street and she’d 
call them in to give them the latest news 
from Mr. Buckingham and show them 
the nine dollars to prove what a good 
provider he was. 

It turned out, too, that he had run 
bills all over town. 
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him with cove oysters 


When they were turned in to Loosy 
she’d say she’d write and ask her hus- 
band about it. Then, in about a week 
she go down and pay the bill and say 
that Mr. Buckingham had sent her the 
money and said he was sorry he’d been 
called away so sudden that he hadn’t 
had a chance to square up all his little 
accounts. Of course he was so used to 
doing business in a big way that these 
little trifles sometimes slipped his mind. 
And just before going out of the store 
she’d say something about by the way, 
Mr. Buckingham says that as soon as his 
father’s estate is settled up she and 
him’ll take a trip to Europe and mebbe 
she might as well look at steamer-trunks 
now—which is rubbin’ it in purty hard 
on Tyhank storekeepers. 

One spell she got a batch of letters 
through the mail from Chicago. They 
was from Mr. Buckingham, too, and 
each of ’em had the regular nine dollars 
in it, though Frank Chase, the assistant 
postmaster, told me he had good reason 
to think most of ’em made the round 
trip from Tyhank to Chicago and back 
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again. About this time Loosy went down 
and had the painter fix her up a little 
tin sign. It was right tasty—gold letters 
on black—and it give his full name, 
“Clarence Le Roy Buckingham.” She 
took that sign home and tacked it on the 
front door. 

Then finally a real message come. It 
was a telegram, too. Ed Hall, the sta- 
tion-agent, told me it was signed by 
the Chief of Police in Chicago. Anyway 
Loosy Botts went down and took the 
first train. 

She come back a week later and she 
had the Professor with her. His hair 
was trimmed right short all over his 
head, his face was mighty pale, and 
there was big black circles under his 
eyes. The Professor was sick and he 
looked it. 

The month the Professor lasted I 
suppose Loosy Botts was the happiest 
female woman on earth. She had him 
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down in her father’s old studio, lyin’ 
on a couch and she a-settin’ there by 
him, feedin’ him with cove oysters and 
bananas and all kinds of delicacies and 
darn the expenses. Why before she 
got through paying for the tombstone 
and all I bet the Professor cost her two 
or three thousand dollars. And she’s 
what you call a near woman, at that.... 

What? 

Your train goes at two? 

Git-ap! We’ve jest got time to make 
it. 

We’re a-common lot of folks here in 
Tyhank—purty slow lot, take us alto- 
gether, I reckon. Nothing excitin’ or 
interestin’ goin’ on most of the time for 
you story-fellers to take a holt of. Still, 
if you hadn’t gone and got me started 
on old Loosy Botts— 

Why, confound it. I’ve went and never 
even showed you the grain-elevator and 
the new corn-cob pipe-factory. 


An Hour in Arcady 


BY FANNIE HEASLIP LEA 


ILLUSTRATED BY EDMUND FREDERICK 


IDWAY on the platform of the 

dusty, deserted little station, with 

four years of separation gaping between 

them, they met, and the contact of their 
hands was a very vital thing indeed. 

“Well— you!” he gasped, with all 
sorts of capitals and italics in his voice. 

She only smiled wonderfully. As a 
matter of fact, the dear, remembered lift 
of his left eyebrow held her speechless. 

“Say something!” he commanded joy- 
fully, “even if it’s only a verse of Mother 
Goose. Say something! I want to be sure 
it’s you.” 

“Who else?”’ she ventured, her eyes 
lambent. 

He set his bag down, upon the edge of 
an empty truck, and digging his hands in 
his pockets, surveyed her minutely from 
behind the protection of his eyeglasses. 
When one has left a lady just inside the 


door of Arcady—a tender lady and tear- 
ful, with ruffled, golden hair and shame- 
lessly honest eyes—it is somewhat of a 
staggerer to encounter her next, even 
though that next be four years later, 
upon the platform of a railway sta- 
tion; impeccably garbed in gray, with 
gray-gloved hand grasping a bag of al- 
ligator-skin, and a gray chiffon veil 
drifting hazily about the brim of an 
irreproachable hat, above a face, cool 
and pink as a La France in the bud. 

Lathrop endured the transformation 
with a groan. 

“Philistine!” he said with savage ten- 
derness. ‘“‘How did you get here? And 
what have you done to yourself? Where 
are you going? And is it really you?” 

“Who else?” she repeated with a hint 
of mockery in the soft, Southern drawl. 

“Who else? Why Queen Alexandra 
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—or Mrs. Grundy —or Lady Gladys 
Montmorency — anything ultra-civilized 
and cold-storage. By Jove! I — Come 
over here in the shade and let me look 
at you! Like the old woman in the pi 
ture book—‘Surely this is none of Shae 

“Please don’t,” she begged patheti- 
cally, “you make me feel like Rip Van 
Winkle in petticoats.” But she followed 
him across. the 
warping planks 
to the indefinite 
shelter of the 
station door, 
through which 
the vivid rattle 
of the telegraph 
instrument came 
sharply to their 
inattentive ears. 

In the cool 
sunlight of young 
morning, the lit 
tle Kentucky 
town. stretched 
clean and sweet 
before them; a 
colorful — cluster 
in the restful, 
green sweep of 
the valley, where 
the smoke of the 
departing trai 
hung like a 
drooping, grav 
feather against 
the veiled blue of 
the far-off sky. 

“What on earth 
are you doing 
here?” she asked 
curiously, fore 
stalling his eager 
look. We 

“Vou first—” 

“T_” she began, strangei: hesitant, ‘I 
make connections here; my ° «ain gets in 
at noon—twelve-something. i’m on my 
way to New York.” 

“Fleeing from justice?” 

“Don’t be silly!” 

“You look as if you had something on 
your conscience,” he explained easily, 
“thought you might be counterfeiting, 
from the shamed gleam in your eye.” 


’ he gasped 


“You haven’t forgotten the Noble Art 
of Foolishness, have you?” 

“Heaven forbid!” he ejaculated sol- 
emnly. “Well if you’re not a fugitive 
from justice, what are you up to? Some- 
thing diabolic, from the undue decorum 
of your garments.” 

The La France color of her cheeks 
deepened most suddenly and amazingly. 
“At least,” she 
admitted, “you 
haven’t changed 
—you were al- 
ways absurd. 
Why—I’m going 
to New York, 
that’s all, to visit 
some people—the 
family of my— 
had you heard? 
No, of course, 
how should you 
—that I’m going 
to be married?” 

“Married ! 
You ?” 

“Even I. Why 
not, please?” 

“Daphne 
among the dow- 
agers! Hear, oh 
Pan!” 

“Mr. Burke is 
going to meet me 
here—on the 
train.” She re- 
covered her deli- 
cate self-poise 
imperceptibly. 

“Mr. Burke? 
Ah, the not im- 
possible He?” 

Lathrop stared 
musingly until 
she flushed crim- 
son beneath his half-unconscious look. 

“Little Daphne a renegade, a deserter, 
a matron-in-Gaul — about-to-be! My 
soul !” 

She interrupted him _ imperiously, 
striving for the whip hand of the situa- 
tion, the rather difficult mastery of his 
quizzical glance. 

“And you—why are you—” 

“T live here.” 
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“Here? In this little place?” 

He nodded, watching her smilingly. 

“For the time being, I adorn it. Work- 
ing on some stuff for a.set of illus- 
trations—mountain people y’know. My 
sister has a husband, three kids and a 
humble cot here. She puts me up. Just at 
present she’s at the Beach with her fam- 
ily circle and I’m master of all I don’t 


survey any oftener than I can help. 


There’s an old lady of color, known as 
Mammy Sue, about the place, who gets 
my meals for me and bereaves me of 
small change.” 

“Then you have—” 

“Oh, yes—occasionally I do 


have 
small change.” 

“Silly! I mean you have succeeded— 
with your work?” 

‘More to my own satisfaction than to 
the public’s. The dear, indiscriminating 
Public! Once in a while I sell a picture. 
Once in a while I get an order for illus- 
trations. Chiefly, Hope springs infernal 
and I play tag with the wolf.” 

She looked up at him keenly, seeing 
for the first time the fine lines about his 
mouth and eyes, that the four years had 
left him; the little, half-cynical, half- 
careless twist of the lower lip; and the 
old, heedless fashion of wearing his 
clothes. 

“Your taste in ties is just the same,” 
she sighed regretfully. 

He looked down with a surprised start 
and a little, aggrieved scowl. 

“What’s the matter with this one?” It 
was a wide, soft bow of peacock blue. “I 
rather like it. Good color, eh?” 

“A trifle talkative,” she demurred cau- 
tiously. 

They both laughed; he, leaning 
against the wall, hands in his empty 
pockets; she, flinging back the misty 
shelter of her gray veil, and dimpling 
sweetly. 

The telegraph operator, hearing the 
continued flow of voices, left his desk 
and crossed the room behind them, his 
footsteps echoing reverberantly across 
the bare floor. He looked at the two in 
the doorway with careful minuteness 
and went back presently to his clicking 
instrument, his lips twitching in an ab- 
stractedly envious smile. 
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“Wonder who’s the peach? That 
Lathrop fellow is bugs,” he said to him- 
self as he sharpened his pencil and 
kicked the cat from a precarious resting- 
place beneath the table. 

Outside, the Lathrop fellow had 
stopped laughing and pushed his old 
Panama to the back of his head with a 
gesture that made the girl beside him 
catch her breath for sudden recollection. 

“See here,” he said abruptly, “you've 
got all the forenoon on your hands?” 

“Something like it.” 

“TLet’s go on an old-time tear.” 

“How can we?” 

“A farewell fling,” he insisted gayly, 
“a touching adieu—a swan-song —a 
morituri salutamus, as it were—well ?” 

“T’d like it,” she wavered, “but—” 

“What’s to prevent? You’ve nowhere 
to go—no one to see—nothing to do. 
You’ve three hours to give away before 
your train comes. Give ’em to me, 
Daphne !—lest auld acquaintance be for- 
got.” 

His boyish eagerness infected her and 
her eyes danced with a sudden, awaken- 
ing* mischief. 

““What’ll we do?” she demanded. “No 
—TI didn’t say I would—tell me, first.” 

Lathrop regarded her rapturously. 
“We can exchange memories,” he stated 
with grandiloquent effect, “and store up 
thought for all the years to come, when 
we shall be as nothing to each other.” 

“Don’t,” she pleaded, “I can feel the 
tears rising. Besides that doesn’t sound 
interesting enough.” 

“T can refresh your memory as to the 
exact location of the dimple in your left 
cheek.” 

“That might be amusing for you, but 
where do I come in? You'll have to do 
better than that. /s there a dimple?” she 
added with innocent afterthought. 

“Shameless!” he taunted. “You know 
it. And you can gather, with both hands 
the flowers of my rhetoric, to console 
vou for Burke’s prose. By the way, is he 
—be gentle with me, now—is he a stock- 
broker? No? Perhaps, a merchant, then? 
In woolens? ‘Tho’ love be cold, do not 
despair’—” 

“How ridiculous you are!” cried 
Daphne hurriedly. “He’s in the army— 
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a lieutenant in the Twelfth Cavalry.” 

“Brass buttons,” Lathrop acquiesced 
pensively. “ ‘When lovely woman stoops 
to folly,’ it’s frequently on account of 
the uniform.” 

“Tf you can’t think of anything more 
amusing than your previous suggestions, 
I’m afraid,” she interrupted without any 
apparent warmth, “that I shall have to 
go to the hotel till train-time.”’ 

She turned, pulling down her veil and 
adjusting the snowy ruching at her 
throat, but Lathrop laid a_beseeching 
hand on her arm. 

“T’ll be good,” he promised meekly. 
“You don’t want to go to that palatial, 
gray plank structure up the street. It’s 
a dusty and fly-possessed Inferno. I'll 
tell you what we'll do. I’ll get a horse 
and trap at the livery-stable and we’ll 
go driving. There’s a bully road up the 
valley. Like that? We can get back in 
plenty of time for dinner at the hotel 
before your train. Well ?” 

“T will,” cried Daphne suddenly, “if 
you'll let me drive.” 

They swung off down the station plat 
form, laughing like two children, her 
step as long and buoyant as his own. 

The livery-stable was scarcely a hun 
dred yards away, and Daphne waited in 
a little pleasurable stir of excitement, 
while Lathrop disappeared into its dark 
and odorous recesses to reappear, after a 
little, followed by an old colored man 
leading a placid white horse in a roomy 
buck-board, designed evidently for stur- 
dy use. 

“Best I could do,” said Lathrop cheer 
fully. “Climb in.” 

He helped her up to the seat and 
swung himself in beside her. 

“Are you sure this horse is safe?” 
asked Daphne gravely. 

The old colored man took off his hat 
and scratched his gray, woolly head re- 
flectively before answering. “Yas’m,” he 
said at last. “I reckon he mout be some 
skeered er ’n ottermobile, but he’s sho’ 
safe. Yas’m, das whut I ’lows.”’ 

“Thank you,” said Daphne sweetly, “I 
sha’n’t be afraid then. Go on, Lance.” 

They drove off in a little swirl of dust 
that floated and settled behind them as 
they went. 


“T got a couple of magazines,” Lath- 
rop explained as they passed down the 
little, narrow, country street, ‘‘in case the 
scenery and [ should pall.” 

He produced them from a distorted 
coat-pocket and Daphne took them, flut- 
tering the pages with a casual hand. 

“We sha’n’t be long on this busy 
thoroughfare,” he went on consolingly. 
“And I'll be willing to bet you never 
saw a prettier road in your life than the 
one we’re going to take.” 

She interrupted him ruthlessly, with a 
sudden ripple of laughter. 

“Aren’t you clever!” 

“It’s a mooted question—ask poster- 
ity.” 

“Sly, I mean. .Lance! This cover de 
sign is yours. That’s why’ you brought 
the magazine !” 

“No!” he exclaimed surprisedly. “So 
it is! Dear me! You see, I have so much 
stuff lying around loose in different 
places—I never can tell—” 

“T don’t blame you,” she sympathized. 
“You must hate to have it known—but, 
oh, Lance, vou humbug! What gorgeous 
color!” 

“Like it?” he glowed. 

“Like it!’ Daphne laughed deliciously 
as they turned out of the village street 
and into the long road, stretching wide 
and open between lush, wind-rippled 
fields. “It’s great! It’s so uncommonly 
subtle. Where’d you get the translucent, 
opaline shadows of those mists? And the 
nymph’s hair—sun-gold, in the midst of 
all that paler color! Why, the whole 
thing — drawing, composition, tone — 
everything — it’s perfect of its kind. 
Lance! You splendid boy!” 

They were coming to the edge of the 
woods just beyond which the town lay 
scattered, and checkered shadows, green 
and cool and golden lay upon her hair, 
her eager face, instinct with the youth 
that dies but once, and her eyes, black- 
lashed and lucent. 

“Funny, I haven’t seen more of your 
stuff,” she hazarded presently, out of a 
careful consideration, through half- 
closed eyes, of the gold-haired nymph, 
starting like a breeze-tossed flower, from 
pale mists drifting about a still, wooded 
pool. 




















‘Are you sure this horse is safe ?’’ asked Daphne 


“Not at all,” said Lathrop briefly. “I 
tell you I haven’t had a dozen orders in 
four years. The editor of that is a man 
I met at a private view. He took a kind 
of fancy to me.” 

“But he was satisfied with the work ?” 
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‘Not immeasurably so. He managed 
to hold his ecstacy down to a very mod- 


est check. However, the garret, you 

know, is the favored abode of Genius.” 
He slackened his hold on the reins and 

the white horse fell into a comfortable, 
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lazy trot, that carried them along, be- 
tween the cool shadows of the woods, 
without startling even the sharp-eyed 
squirrels on the branches lacing over- 
head. 

Daphne smiled and sighed, looking 
away from the pictured nymph to the 
wide, cool sweep of the distant moun- 
tains. She leaned back luxuriously in the 
seat of the buck-board and clasped her 
hands above the magazine she held. 

“Poor Lance!’ she murmured softly. 
“He isn’t satisfied with knowing that his 
work is good. He wants to be paid for 
it. So unreasonable! Isn’t the phalanx of 
those tree-trunks satisfying? And look 
at that purple flower, yonder—what is it, 
Lance?” She went on musingly, without 
giving him time to answer, “Why don’t 
you ask what /’ve been doing.” 

He did not say, smiling at her curi- 
ously instead, with a certain intent won- 
dering in his look, and she repeated her 
question, a little impatiently. 

“Because I have a very well-formed 
idea,” he retorted, a sting of earnest in 
the flippant voice, “that it would be a 
tale of tea-fights and fripperies, of din- 
ners and dances—nicht wahr?’’ 

She smiled demurely. 

“T came out the Winter I left the In- 
stitute—is that what you mean?” 

“Came out!” he scoffed. “Went in, you 
mean—dropped back in the dust. You 
were always a bromide at heart.”’ 

He grinned a little, in spite of him 
self, and the color rose in Daphne’s 
cheeks. 

“T know I haven’t it in me to fresco 
the Hall of Fame,” she defended ag- 
grievedly, “but I did do 
work. I meant to keep it up, but I had 
so little time. There were people, lots of 
them, and always a thousand things to 
do. J you 
know.” 

She lowered her lashes in pretty mock- 


some gor d 


was somewhat of a success, 


modesty. 
“I can 
dryly. 
They hesitated, mutually, across an 
unexpected and awkward silence. Daphne 
bit her lip in awakening consciousness 
and the man jerked the reins with an 
impatient hand, so that the placid, white 
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horse bowed its head meekly and quick- 
ened its pace for a little way, till it fell 
back, suddenly, and with an apparent 
realization of the fact that its gait was 
a matter of no moment to its driver, into 
the old, indolent jog-trot. 

“Dunn’s on the staff of a magazine,” 
Lathrop offered abruptly. “Cartwright’s 
doing cartoons for a yellow sheet in New 
York. Remember Lily Hayes? I used to 
rather like her—”’ 

“T loathed her,” 
briefly. 

“In which two and two, as of old, 
make four,” he teased, his eyes lighting 
with a sudden, winning mockery. “Well, 
she’s got more work than she can handle. 
dear little children, you know 
—all with bobbed hair, pug noses, bare 
legs and a sweetly simple sentiment. 
Munson’s doing portraits—rotten ones, 
too—but he has a studio full of junk, and 
a pocket full of orders. Oh, they’ve all 
made good, more or less—except me!” 

“And me!” 

“You!” he smiled. “You're not an art- 
ist—you’re an art. Nobody wants a rose 
to draw itself.” 

Daphne frowned down the tribute, 
leaning across to take the reins from his 
thin, white, long-fingered hands. 

“Let me drive awhile,” she command- 
ed. Her brows wrinkled with a sage 
conviction, oddly out of place upon their 
arched prettiness. 

“You’ve done more than have your 
work accepted,” she insisted warmly. 
“Vou’ve done good work. This cover for 
instance—nobody could dispute the color 
and line of it, nor the feeling. It’s good! 
It’s fine, even! And since you’ve got it 
in you—you'll win out. What do you 
care how long it takes?” 

“T don’t,” Lathrop protested whimsi- 
cally, “but my successive landladies do. 
Strange, isn’t it?” 

Daphne flung him the largess of a 
half-bright smile, devoting a close atten- 
tion to the white horse and the intrica- 
cies of the wide, deserted road. 

Against the silence of the mortals, 
forest noises came out clearly; a twig 
fell, sounding sharply among the few 
dry ieaves, a bird cried shrilly from a 
branch above them and the murmurous 
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undertone of leaves moved by the Sum 
mer wind hung everywhere. 

Presently, around a bend in the road, 
they came to a creek, swirling plashily 
over lichened stones and shining, white 
pebbled sand, where, in the middle of 
fording it, the white horse stopped to 
drink, while the clear, cool water flowed 
softly against the wheels of the buck- 
board. Daphne gave a little, breathless 
cry of pleasure. 

“T had forgotten,” she explained, “how 
adorable it was — fording creeks, you 
know. Like the men of Gotham 
going to sea in a bowl. Look at those 


wise 


mosses, Lance!” 

Lathrop looked, his eyes grown moody 
now, and darker. 

“At any rate,” he said presently, not 
turning his head, ‘‘you are going to set 
one man’s world afire.” 

Daphne urged the white horse gently 
out of the creek and up the opposite 
bank, into the road that ran out of the 
woods now, between scattered fields and 
farm-houses. 

“No, no!” she cried with a little catch 
of laughter in her voice. ‘No fires, 
Lance; no untidy flames; clean 
registers, instead—and no ashes.” 

“Just a pretty, knobby gas-log?” 

“Warranted to keep warm and leave 
no clinkers on the hearth.” 

“Dowager Daphne!” he taunted. Then 
with a subtler note: “Let’s hear all 
about it. How did it begin? How does 
it feel? And what’s to be the end of it 
all ?” 

Daphne settled herself with the con- 
scious comfort of a woman about to dis- 
cuss her own emotions. 

“It was like this,” 
launched the story. 

And it appeared in its course, which 
was both long and rambling, that Lieu- 
tenant James John Burke was of ar- 
tistic. Further Lathrop gathered that 
Daphne was very fond of him. Their 
romance had been the usual novelette of 
a meeting at a dinner; other meetings 
at other dinners; then dances, calls and 
drives, in well-behaved and orderly pro- 
cession. No one objected ; the course of 
true love, for once, ran incredibly smooth. 
She was on her way now to visit his 
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sister in New York for a month, and in 
the Fall they were to be married. As 
Exhibit A, she unveiled a diamond wink- 
ing on her left hand, gloved till then. It 
was a large diamond and flawless. 

“IT think sometimes,’ said Daphne 
dreamily, “that a man who isn’¢ artistic 
has more room in his life for a woman, 
and more time to be good. Art is such 
a sponge, you know, it soaks up all a 
man’s other qualities, to keep itself 
alive.” 

“Except love,” suggested the audience 
with grim conviction. 

“Love is art, to an 
Daphne. 

She stopped at this point for a heated 
discussion of things best left untouched 
in the heart of an August morning. Best 
left untouched, because in an August of 
any sort, there is a very potent spell, 
peculiarly in a green, cool, shadowy 
August; and in the air that drifts by 
fields of ripened grass, through branches 
weaving against a warm, fair sky, over 
shallow creeks, white- pebbled and 
whipped to an amazing foam, there is a 
witchery that makes for trouble. when 
the heart is young. 

It may have been for any or all of 
these reasons that the discussion was 
dangerous, or it may have been, most of 
all, because the soul of the man was like 
a plucked violin string, responding in 
stantly and sharply to the fingers of any 
emotion, with a sensitive intensity which 
is justified and recorded in the old say- 
ing that Art is long but Life is fleeting. 

In any case, he who drove out of the 
town flippant and free-hearted, turned 
moody and intense, so that Daphne's eyes 
grew shy and her pulses unsteady in the 
glamor of the moment. 

The tragic mood came upon them 
both, and Life was a very subtle thing 
indeed. 

“Do you remember?” asked Daphne 
with charming indiscretion, and Lance, 
who, it would seem, had never forgotten, 
opened the seams of his soul for her in- 
spection. 

A timid, little, April Love, that had 
slept in the dust four years, stretched it- 
self and whimpered and opened its eyes 
on that country road. 
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“Do you remember?” asked Lance in 
his turn, and what Daphne did not re- 
member was added unto her, being pos- 
sessed of an artistic imagination and a 
kind little soul, that would not seem to 
wound another by forgetting what was 
to have been, obviously, a life-memory. 

Yet in full tide of reminiscence, it 
dawned upon her—vaguely, at first, then 
clearer—that, in Lance’s tone, was a note 
of feeling too intense for the delicate 
pleasure of the moment; in his words, 
even,a growing and reckless significance. 
Daphne veered suddenly and sharply to 
the commonplace, with a sense of having 
dared too much, and finding herself on 
the boundary of a country she had no 
wish to explore. 

She turned the white horse suddenly, 
to his intense relief, back into the home- 
ward way. 

“We mustn’t forget my train,” she 
said carefully. 

The diversion did not serve. 

“Suppose,” said Lathrop abruptly, 
“vou had listened to me that last year 
at the Institute? Suppose you had taken 
me seriously—you never would.” 

“If I had taken you at all,” said 
Daphne with prompt cheerfulness above 
a nervous understanding, “you’d have 
been in a horrible mess. You hadn’t 
enough for yourself, much less me.” 

The tragic mood was fading fast. It 
even assumed, in the face of a fleeting 
and khaki-clad vision, the proportions of 
disloyalty. 

“We could have managed. Can’t you 
see yourself in that big, old chair of 
mine, with your little gray shoes—” 

(‘““They’d be little, ragged shoes.” ) 

“On the fender, I was going to say— 
and your dear, goldy head—” 

(“Untidy goldy head, with no maid to 
brush it.’’) 

“Your dear, little head against the 
green cushions—the firelight shining on 
the walls and in your eyes—a jar of red 
roses on the hearth—” 

(“Or yesterday’s dinner, warming 
over.”’) 

Daphne’s smile was desperately prac- 
tical. 

“The rain splashing, comfy-like, 
against the window-pane—” 


(‘And through a hole in the roof.’’) 

“T, at my easel, over by the window—” 

(“The nice, gray wolf at the door.”) 

“Don’t,” he said curtly. “Don’t be 
brutal.” 

He looked past her into the woods, 
his face tense with some unexpressed 
emotion, and in a little apprehensive 
glance from the tail of her eye, Daphne 
saw the mischief she had done. 

They had crossed the ford, and the 
white horse, with an awakening appre- 
ciation of the coming noon, was bearing 
them swiftly through the woods, grown 
warmer now and stiller with the sun. 

“It never did touch you,” Lathrop 
broke out suddenly. ‘Even back in the 
old days, when I was serving my appren- 
ticeship to Art and you were dabbling 
your fingers in it, I was never anything 
but an emotional fool who gave you the 
adoration you wanted, along with the 
other things you didn’t want. Oh, 
Daphne! You pretty, shallow, useless 
Daphne! If I had to waste my heart on 
a woman, why need it be you? Or if it 
must be you, why need I know you for 
what you are? Other men are blind ; why 
not I?” 

Daphne looked up at him in a sudden, 
frowning perplexity. She struck the 
horse sharply with the whip. 

“You're afraid of poverty,” said Lath- 
rop more gently. “You were always 
afraid of it. But to deny the highest and 
loveliest that’s in you, for the flesh-pots! 
Daphne ; dear, little Daphne!” 

“You sha’n’t say that!” cried Daphne 
sharply. 

She faced him with crimsoning cheeks. 

“What is it you mean? That I’m going 
to marry him because he isn’t poor? You 
mean that I’m afraid of being poor?” 

“What else ?” 

“What else?” she echoed, softening. 
“Listen to me, Lance. It’s not poverty 
I'd be afraid of—it’s the artistic tem- 
perament. No, wait. I dare say, you do 
care for me, in a way—you always did. 
But that way wasn’t a hair-breadth com- 
pared to the love you had for your 
work. You’ve forgotten something. It 
wasn’t J who wouldn’t listen to you. I 
did listen. It was you, who didn’t care 
enough. Do you remember how I cried, 
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when we said good-by? We were to have 
waited for each other across eternity, if 
necessary. Well, I dare say I should be 
waiting yet—but I’m not. Do you re 
member how many letters you wrote me 
after I went home? Just four. Then you 
stopped. I daresay, you were wrapped 
up in a picture, or you had a mood. But 
however it was, you 

didn’t write I 

waited a year, be- 

lieving in you; then 

I worked it all out 

for myself and for- 

got you.” 

“It must have 
been easy,” he 
agreed bitterly. 

“It was. First 
love’s not hard to 
kill, if you hurt its 
pride enough. Oh, 

I’m not blaming 

you, in the least, 

dear boy. Only, you 

omitted a few plain 

truths in what you 

were saying, and it’s 

just as well that 

they should be re 
membered. Further, 

don’t run away with 

the poetic idea that 

I’m marrying for 

money. I’m not. As 

a matter of fact, he 

hasn’t any to speak 

of. But he’s a dear, 
ordinary, every-day 

Man and he doesn’t 

confuse inspiration, 

or emotionalism, or 

artistic fitness, or 
anything else, with 

Love. I can trust 

him to keep on loving me, week-days and 
Sundays, in every mood he’s got—and 
thank Heaven, he hasn’t any.” 

She caught her breath in a little re- 
bellious laugh. 

“Be honest. Lance—how many hours 
of sleep have you lost for me, all these 
years? Honest, now?” 

“Vou are jesting.” 

“Of course I’m _ jesting,” agreed 


Daphne serenely. “So should you be. If 
I hadn't happened to collide with you 
this morning,” she turned with a flourish 
from the open road into the little street 
again, “you’d never have given me an- 
other thought. You could always get 
your emotions going in less time than 
any man I’ve ever known. Dear old 

: Lance! Admit that 

I’m nothing but a 
leaf from the Past 

a reincarnated 
memory —a might- 
have - been, that, 
most fortunately for 
us both, becomes an 
isn't. Do you need 
me to tell you that 
the only love that 
profits an artist is 
the unrequited 
kind ?” 

She began to 
laugh softly and ir- 
resistibly; the dim- 
ple flickering, and 
the red lips curving 
in delicious amuse- 
ment. 

“T’m ungracious,” 
she murmured in a 
moment, “you're 
trying to exalt me 
into an unhappy 
Past and I wont let 
you. Shouldn't I 
have reminded you 
that it was you who 
forgot and grew 
tired? I’m sorry! 
I'm afraid I’ve 
spoiled the picture.” 

“It doesn’t seem 
to make any differ- 
ence,” Lance said 

with weary cynicism. “It never did make 
any difference—to you.” 

“Nor to you,” she retorted quickly, 
“except in moments of artistic fervor. 
Be honest, now.” 

“T have been honest,” he insisted stub- 
bornly, but there was less emotion than 
impatience, in his voice. 

“You don’t know how to be, in a ques- 
tion like this.” Daphne shook her head 











wisely. “I wonder if you never guess, 
you men who create things—artists and 
poets and writers—what it means to a 
woman, to be loved by a man who loves 
her just for herself, not for the beautiful 
feeling that she inspires in Aim, nor for 
an inspiration, nor a stimulus, nor any 
thing else that’s wordy—just for herself. 
I wonder—” 

She did not say what she wondered. 
Instead from brow to chin, her face 
rosed gloriously and her eyes widened 
suddenly into two beautiful, gray-green 
stars. 

‘“‘There’s Jim!” she cried breathlessly 
“Why, how—” 

And she pulled 
horse almost back 


white 
rheumatic 


the placid, 
on his 


Author of ‘'The 


HEN the curtains had been raised, 
the chairs set back in place, and 
the last neighbor had departed, Letitia 
Morgan drew up her wooden rocking- 


chair before the base-burner and sat 
down to think. 
The house seemed very silent and 


lonely, and strange—with a strangeness 
she had never known before—although 
she had lived in it all her life. 

As she sat, with her elbows on her 
knees, her head in her hands, and her 
red, unwinking eyes fastened on the 
glowing isinglass doors of the _ base- 
burner, it seemed to her that all her life 
had been made up of loss, and sickness, 
and death, and poverty, and funerals. 

The thoughts, which came thronging 
black and grim like carrion-crows, were 
not soothing ones, and Miss Letty shiv- 
ered as she glanced down at her solemn 
black gown, and the _ black-bordered 


handkerchief in her hand. 
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haunches before the gray plank front of 
the Hotel Imperial. 

She never finished her argument. She 
had forgotten the necessity for it and 
her audience ; such is, at times, the power 
of concentration in one frail woman. 

As for Lathrop, he went home and 
painted Daphne into the illustrations he 
was doing. He had caught, at the su- 
preme moment of her surprise, the ex- 
pression of ecstatic and evanescent youth 
which was what had been lacking in his 
painted heroine, all along. 

It was not until two weeks later, when 
the illustrations were done, that he re- 
membered his beautiful grief, and then 
it was too late for even the most melodi- 
ous crying over spilt milk. 






Summer 


etc, 


Presently she roused herself. “There 
is no use dodging the situation,” she said 
to herself firmly, ‘it has to be met, and 
I might as well face it now, as ever. I’ll 
have to go to work. The old place will 
not keep me any longer. While mother 
lived I could not let her know, but 
now—” 

She set her lips, and in her mind took 
solemn count of her qualifications as a 
wage-earner. They were pitifully small. 
Her life had been too busy for accom- 
plishments. 

“T can keep house,” she muttered 
between her palms, “‘and I can take care 
of sick people, and knit, and embroider 
and darn. I can sew—but not well 
enough to be a dressmaker, and I can 
trim hats—but not well enough to be a 
milliner. I can lead a choir, and take 
care of children, and teach Sunday 
School, and make jellies and jams— 
none of them, I fear,” with a rueful 
smile, ‘‘very good qualifications for earn- 
ing a living. I have been out of school 
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too long to teach, my music is out of 
fashion, and I have grown old—” 

She stopped and knitted her forehead. 
Presently she rose and went to a long 
mirror in an ornate gilt frame that orna- 
mented the space between the two front 
windows, and stood before it studying 
herself intently. 

“Ves,” she repeated, “I have grown 
old. Grown old—without ever having 
been young! I had no youth. My life 
had no Spring, no Summer, and now it 
is in its Autumn, and Winter is com- 
ing—”’ 


She sighed heavily, and pushed back 


a strand of hair that lay over her fore- 
head. The hair was soft and shining, and 
of a warm brown, like the glow of a 
ripened chestnut; but it was drawn 
straight back from her face, and wound 
into a hard, uncompromising knot at the 
back of her head, so sleek and tight that 
its natural tendency to wave and curl 
was rigorously thwarted. Why she wore 
it so she could not have told you. Prob- 
ably because it was the easiest way, and 
in her care-burdened life she had been 
too busy to think of appearances. 

The face which looked back at her so 
grimly and steadily from the mirror was 
thin and worn and full of sharp angles; 
the eyes were heavy and hollow, and the 
clear, pale skin—dull and pasty from 
loss of sleep and lack of out-door ex- 
ercise—showed lines of weariness and 
despondency about the mouth and eyes. 

She turned away from the glass with 
a heavy sigh, and threw herself once 
more into the chair before the fire. 

“What shall I do,” she muttered, 
clasping her thin, bony hands together, 
“what can I do? Old, and worn, and 
plain—a mere household drudge! Some 
thing must be done—and done quickly, 
but what? Father always used to tell us 
that God would provide. But I don’t 
know—I see no way—I might apply for 
a position as a housekeeper somewhere, 
but—” 

She stopped abruptly as a knock came 
to the outside door. 


oO 
5 


Mechanically she passed her handker- 
chief across her eyes, put her collar 
straight, and smoothed down her hair, as 


she crossed the hall to the outside door 
and opened it. 

“Good evening, Miss Letty,” said a 
voice from the dusk outside. “I just 
dropped in as I was passing to see if 
there was anything I could do for you.” 

“That was kind of you, Mr. Summers,” 
she answered tonelessly. “Come in. I 
shall be glad to have company; it is 
pretty lonesome with no one left in the 
old house but myself.” 

“Yes.”” Mr. Summers established him- 
self in a chair before the fire, and looked 
about the pleasant, homelike sitting-room 
with a mournful sigh. “Yes, I reckon it 
is. They’ve all gone now, the minister, 
and Jim, and Nellie, and little Sue, and 
now your mother, and you are left 
alone.” 

Miss Letty bowed her head. She 
wished he would not speak of it. The 
pain in her heart hurt like the turning 
of a knife in an open wound. She moved 
restlessly in her chair, wishing there was 
some place of escape. She had listened 
to this sort of comforting all day, and 
her nerves, and her endurance were 
strained to the breaking-point. 

“T was a deacon in your father’s 
church, Miss Letty,” he went on, “and I 
have known you since you were a child. 
My wife and your mother have always 
been neighbors and friends, and you 
must let us help you. She was saying this 
morning that you had always set so 
much store by your mother that she was 
afraid that now she was gone you would 
fairly fret yourself into the grave after 
her.” 

Miss Letty shook her head. 

It was a comely head, small and 
shapely, and set proudly and slenderly 
on a round, graceful neck. 

“No, Mr. Summers,” she said quietly, 
“you need not fear. That is not my 
way. I have gone through a good deal 
already, and I shall learn to—to bear 
this.” Then after a moment’s pause, with 
a smile that was sadder than tears, “T 
was not thinking of dying—I was won- 
dering how I was going to live.” 

“How you were going to live?” 

“Yes. You know—or perhaps you do 
not know—that all father’s insurance 
money and everything that brother Jim 











left, were swallowed up in mother’s long 
illness, and, when the funeral expenses 
are paid, there will be nothing left. I 
shall have to go to work.” 

“You? Go to work? Why, Miss Letty 


” 


“Yes, I shall have to go to work. I 
was just thinking, when you came in, 
what I could do to earn a living.” 

“But—what can you do? Why, Miss 
Letty, you can’t go to work! It isn’t as 
if you were a young girl—” 

“T know that. That is one of my handi- 
caps. But I shall have to overcome it. Do 
you know of anything I could do, Mr. 
Summers ?” 

The fussy little churchwarden and 
member of the school-board shook his 
head and pulled at his little gray goatee 
thoughtfully. 

“No, I don’t,” he admitted sorrow- 
fully, staring at the fire, “I don’t know 
of a thing. It isn’t as if this was a city, 
you know, where there are getting to be 
all kinds of openings for women, but 
here in the village—there—”’ 

He paused abruptly and sat up very 
straight in his chair, running his fingers 
excitedly through his thin gray hair, and 
glowering at the fire with pursed lips 
and twitching eyebrows. 

Suddenly he turned to her. 

“Miss Letty,” he said, “were you—did 
—was there—excuse me—I don’t want 
to seem presuming, but—will you have 
a little money left? I mean—will you 
have a little ready cash that you could 
use—”’ 

Miss Letty regarded him with aston- 
ishment. She had always regarded Elijah 
Summers as an eccentric man, and now 
she wondered vaguely if he were crazy. 

“Nothing to speak of,” she answered, 
somewhat stiffly. 

“Why I asked,” he hurried on, “was 
because I was wondering—I was think- 
ing, perhaps—you know the new library 
is almost finished, and we were looking 
around for a librarian, and it just oc- 
curred to me—I was wondering—”’ 

He stopped abruptly, for Miss Letty 
had given a little gasp and clasped her 
hands together in her lap. 

“T was wondering,” he hastened on, 
“if maybe we could get you the position 
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It would not be hard work, and I believe 
that you could do it. I know that you 
used to be a great help to your father in 
his reference-work, and as you know a 
good deal about books—’” 

“You mean—” Miss Letty spoke with 
a little catch in her throat, “you mean 
that you would try to get me the position 
of—” 

“Of librarian in our new library, Miss 
Letty. I am one of the board of man- 
agers, and I believe that I could do it. I 
never thought of you for the position, 
but now, if what you tell me is true, and 
you must do something to earn your 
living, I do not know of a nicer position 
for you. The salary would not be large, 
of course, but the work would be light 
and easy, and as you will probably want 
to stay in the old home anyway it will 
not take a large sum to keep you.” 

“But—but—” stammered Miss Letty, 
her lips were dry and hot, and her hands 
shook in the tight clasp in her lap, “but 
do you think I could do it? Do I know 
enough? Could I—” 

Mr. Summers put his gloves in his 
nat, deposited his hat on the floor be- 
side his chair, and assumed an important 
and confidential attitude. 

“T think you could. But, of course, you 
would have to have some instruction. 
That is why I asked about the money. 
You know that to qualify as a librarian 
one must have a special training. You 
would have to go up to the city for a 
little while, and perhaps have to do some 
pretty hard studying. But I don’t think 
it would take you long to get the infor- 
mation necessary for a little library like 
ours, and as it would be a permanent 
position if you proved satisfactory in 


ton” 





“How much would the training cost 
me?” interrupted Miss Letty with a 
quaver in her voice. “How long would 
it take? What would I have to do? I 
have never been away from home alone 
a night in my life—” 

Elijah Summers smiled amiably. 

“The cost would be comparatively 
little, Miss Letty. You would have to be 
away from home a couple of months, 
perhaps, and the change, just now, 
would do you good. I can send you to a 
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boarding-house in the city where you 
would be perfectly safe, and where you 
could live cheaply, and I think you 
could get out of it for a very trifling ex- 
penditure.” 
For a few 
lost in thought. 
wildered by the prospect that opened 
before her. It like a direct an- 
swer to her prayers—and yet she hesi 
tated. Independent thought and action 
had been two of the things that had al 
ways been denied her in the life that lay 


moments Miss Letty sat 


She was dazzled, be- 


seemed 


behind her. 

lo go away alone to the city! 

lo study, to learn something new and 
interesting! To get away—even for a 
time—from the shadow of that empty 
home! To see life, that great outside 
life that pulsed so strongly, so vitally 
through the city streets! To earn her 
own money, to be independent—to have 
1 life of her ozn—at last! 

She little gasp, 
eagerly toward her visitor 

“Would—would two hundred dollars 
do it?” she asked with a fluttering heart. 

“T think it would, amply,” returned 
Mr. Summers. 

‘Then I can manage it. As I told you, 
I will have little — almost nothing — 
left. But there is a mortgage of two hun 
dred dollars that I think I can get the 
money on, and if you can get me the 
position—”’ 

“T am pretty sure that I can get it for 
you, all right. We all feel that we 
a great deal to your father. and if his 
daughter—”’ 

“Don’t!” exclaimed Miss Letty, put- 
ting her hands over her ears. “Don’t put 
it that way! If I can do the work—if I 
am fitted for the position—” 

“T believe you are well fitted for the 
position. Now, don’t worry any more, 
Miss Letty—and don’t grieve for your 
dear mother any more than you can 
help. If ever there was a good girl to her 
own family that girl has been you. And 
God will bless you for it. Now, good- 
night, Miss Letty, good-night, take care 
of yourself. I’ll let you hear about that 
matter within a day or two!” 

And out bustled the good-natured lit- 
tle committee-man, leaving Miss Letty 


gave a and leaned 


owe 
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staring after him, feeling as if she were 
in a dream. 

She slept but little that night, and 
thought a great deal. A feeling of final 
ity was upon her. The conviction that 
her old life, of almost forty years, had 
ended, and a new existence was about to 
open up before her, kept her excited and 
waking until the gray of dawn. But with 
the first rays of the sun she was up and 
stirring. lo let the grass grow under her 
feet was not Miss Letty’s “way.” With 
all her and unselfishness, she 
was a woman of courage and determina- 
tion, and she managed her affairs so de- 
cisively that before a week was over the 
mortgage was disposed of, the old place 
closed up, and she was on her way to the 
city, with a suit-case in her hand and her 
two hundred dollars sewed up in her 


pocket. 


‘ 


softness 


II 


In the boarding-house, to which Mr. 
Summers had directed her, she soon dis* 
covered that her prim; old-fashioned 
gowns, and sleekly brushed hair caused 
remark and merriment, and, instead of 
being hurt or offended by it, she quickly 
altered the gowns, and learned to loosen 
the strain on the soft brown hair, and 
was surprised to see how quickly it fell 
into waves and curls about her temples, 
and how much softer and younger her 
face appeared beneath it. Little by little 
the stiff, old-fashioned black collars and 
bows that she had worn were laid aside, 
and fresh, white turn-over collars and 
cuffs took their place, relieving the som- 
berness of her black dresses. 

For the first time in her life Miss Let- 
ty could now think of her own desires 
and pleasures. And though at first she 
thrilled and shivered at her temerity in 
going on the streets alone, and attending 
theaters and concerts, still she went, and 
gradually the icy reserve, the cold, hard, 
conservative atmosphere that had been 
built up about her life, began to melt 
and broaden, and her starved mind and 
soul began to grow. 

At first she was very quiet at the ta- 
ble, listening with a sort of awe to the 
easy, sprightly conversation that went on 
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found herself chatting away quite gayly, 
and looking forward through all her day 
of work to that pleasant hour in the even- 
ing when the cheerful company gathered 
about the long table, and talk on art, lit- 
erature, theater and opera, and the do 
ings of the great world—of which she 
only now began to feel herself a part— 
was carried on about her. 

There was something about her eager, 
open-eyed interest, her natural intelli- 
gence, and her fresh, keen appreciation 
of everything she saw or heard, that ap- 
pealed to the world-weary sophistication 
of the other boarders, and she quickly 
became a favorite. 

Two of the women volunteered to in- 
troduce her to the best plays going on in 
the metropolitan theaters, another es- 
corted her to grand-opera, and another, 
a young woman with a Madonna face 
and radical tendencies, became her men- 
tor and mental guide in the unknown 
pathways of Progressive Thought. 

“T feel,” she said to herself one night 
as she undressed in the chilly seclusion 
of her box-like hall-bedroom, after hav- 
ing spent the evening at a sociological 
lecture, ‘‘as if I had been asleep all my 
life, and was only now beginning to 
wake up! I never knew there was so 
much to think about, so much to know, 
so much to enjoy, in life!” 

As she lay staring up into the dark 
ness, too full of the stirring of new life- 
currents for sleep, she thought again of a 
man she had seen at the lecture. He had 
introduced the speaker and sat beside 
him on the platform, and had spoken a 
few strong words at the close of the 
meeting that somehow refused to be for- 
gotten, but continued to ring in her ears. 

“T wish I knew—I wish I could help 
—I wish I were not so ignorant,” she 
thought passionately. 

With all the forces of her life be- 
ing fed by new thought-currents, she 
plunged into her work, and with mind 
and soul alive and alert, she made great 
progress. She had always been more or 
less of a student, and mastering the de- 
tails of her library-work was a matter of 
ease and pleasure to her. 





about her. But gradually she was drawn 
to say a word or two, and before long 






with mingled regret and anticipation that 
she bade her new friends and the board- 
ing-house good-by, and with her certifi- 
cate in her pocket, returned to Fairfield, 
and her position. 


III 


The new library was finished, and she 
began her duties almost immediately. It 
was all so new and strange to her—this 
regular, easy, orderly life upon which 
she now entered, going to her comfort- 
able, well-appointed office every morn- 
ing, passing a day that was filled with 
pleasant work, interest, and agreeable 
associations, and returning to the old 
home in the evening, to cook her own 
little dinner and enjoy a quiet evening 
over her books, or the novelty of being 
free to come and go about the village as 
she pleased—that Miss Letty began to 
expand and bloom like a rose that had 
been transplanted from a dark cellar to 
the rich soil of a sunny garden. 

Her neighbors and old friends freely 
and frankly commented on the change in 
her appearance, and Mrs. Langdon told 
her candidly that she “didn’t believe she 
had it in her to ever get so good-lookin’.” 

“Why, land sakes alive, Letitia,” she 
affirmed, “you git younger and prettier 
every day! I swan to man, you don’t 
look more’n twenty years old, any more. 
Why, you look twenty years younger 
than you did a year ago. What’s done it ? 
Was it goin’ to the city? Or is it the 
way you fluff out your hair? Or is it them 
new white waists an’ things you bought 
up to New York?” 

And Letitia laughed, and then grew 
serious. “I think,” she answered thought- 
fully, “it is because I am just beginning 
to live.”’ 





Winter went by, and Spring came, 
and Miss Letty was still librarian. She 
had laid aside some of her heavy mourn- 
ing, and went to the library in pretty 
white skirts and what Mrs. Langdon 
called “‘lingeree” shirt-waists. The dull. 
heavy pallor had left her face, and the 
brisk walk twice a day in the open air 
had brightened her eyes and brought a 
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Ihe time passed swiftly by, and it was 
Spring before she knew it. Then it was 
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delicate color to her cheeks, which were 
beginning to fill out and grow rounder 
and softer as the sharp angles of her 
figure disappeared. 


She was sitting at her desk late one 
afternoon, cataloguing some new books, 
while a faint, sweet breeze, laden with 
the breath of bursting buds and growing 
leaves blew in at the window, when a 
man entered the room and came directly 
to her table. 

“Can you tell me,” he said in a crisp, 
business-like tones, ‘‘whether there is any 
thing in the library here on the care and 
culture of roses ?” 

Miss Letty replied that she thought 
there was, and leaving her desk began 
pulling down dusty volumes from the 
top shelves of a case. 

‘here had been little call for works 
on floriculture in Fairfield, the popula 
tion cultivating their flowers as their 
fathers and mothers and grandfathers 
and grandmothers had always done be 
fore them ; but a few excellent works had 
been included in the library, and these 
she arranged on a table, at which the 
stranger seated himself, and was soon 
apparently lost in their contents. 

“Who is that gentleman 2?” she asked a 
neighbor whom she had noticed bow to 
him as he entered. “I have seen him 
somewhere before.” 

“Oh, don’t you know him?” was the 
reply. “Why, that is Judge Hadley. He 
has just bought a country-place near 
here. He has a passion for flowers, they 
say. He is going to have a garden of five 
acres given over entirely to the growing 
of roses.” 

Miss Letty had been pondering. “TI 
know now where I have seen him,” she 
said. ‘““‘He was at a lecture I attended 
in New York. A sociological lecture,” 
she added, as if that fact made a distinct 
difference. 

A few days later, when the gentleman 
again entered the library, she laid before 
him an excellent treatise on roses. 

“I came across this yesterday,” she 
said with a sunny smile, “and laid it 
aside for you. I thought it might interest 
you.” 

He took up the pamphlet, and his eyes 


sparkled. ‘Splendid!’ he exclaimed en- 
thusiastically. “‘Where did you get this? 
It is the very thing I want!” 

“T found it in my father’s library,” she 
answered. ‘“‘He was a great lover of 
flowers, and I remembered that he had 
some books on roses. I am very glad,”’ she 
added quietly, “if it is useful to you.” 

“Tt is a rare book—a splendid book!” 
he cried, turning the leaves rapidly and 
running his eyes up and down the col- 
umns. “I could not find one like it in 
New York. Thank you so much,” he said 
presently, lifting his eyes from the pam- 
phlet and letting them rest upon her 
face; “it was very kind of you to remem- 
ber me. I suppose most busy men have 
a fad of some kind,” he continued with 
a smile, “and mine, as you may perhaps 
have guessed, is growing roses. I have a 
passion for them. In fact,” the smile 
broadening into a genial laugh, “I think 
I bought a country-place on purpose to 
grow them.” 

“It is a charming ‘fad,’ if you please 
to call it so,” replied Miss Letty. Then 
with a friendly little smile, “Are you as 
much interested in roses as you are in 
sociology?” 

“Sociology ?” 

“Yes. I saw you at a meeting—in New 
York.” 

“Oh,” with a little laugh, “at Cooper 
Union? Were you there? I did not see 
you.” 

“That was not surprising. I believe 
there were something like two or three 
thousand other people present. I prob- 
ably would not have seen you, either, 
only that you were on the platform, and 
I heard you speak.” 

“Not much of a speech, I guess. As 
I remember it I only introduced the 
speaker.” 

“No, you made a few remarks at the 
close of the meeting. They were brief, 
but they contained an idea that opened a 
new world of thought to me. I have 
never forgotten them.” 

“Indeed? You flatter me.” Then more 
seriously, “Those are questions which 
confront us in the city. It is not a ques- 
tion of whether one is interested in them. 
We have to be. They force themselves 
upon us. Social conditions in New York 
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are reaching a critical stage. We have to 
think about them. Particularly,” with a 
short, impatient sigh, “men in my pro- 
fession.” 

He looked down at the pamphlet in 
his hand and turned the leaves thought 
fully. 

“Sometimes,” he resumed gravely, al- 
most sadly, “I get so tired, so heart-sick, 
so weary of it all; the crime, the dishon- 
esty, the meanness, the woes and strug- 
gles and contentions of men, that I feel 
that I cannot endure it. Then I want to 
get away from it. I want to come away, 
out into the country, where the world is 
fresh, and clean, and natural, and where 
the very atmosphere is not polluted with 
the greed and avarice of man, I want to 
see the flowers grow, and hear the birds 
sing, and get back to God and nature. 
That is the reason I wanted a country- 
place. And that,” raising his eyes to her 
face with a smile, “is the reason, I sup 
pose, that I have a passion for growing 
roses.” 

Miss Letty nodded. 

“T know,” she said; “I understand. I 
often felt the same thing when I was in 
the city. I am very fond of the country, 
and I love flowers, too. We have some 
very beautiful ones in our old garden. 
My father used to be very proud of them. 
We have some fine specimens of the 
Rambler variety, that I have always 
loved like friends.” 

“Indeed?” interjected the judge, his 
bright, blue-gray eyes shining with inter- 
est. “I have been especially interested in 
Ramblers, I have a little lodge on my 
place that I want to have covered with 

them. Where is your old garden? Perhaps 
you would not object to mv walking by 
and looking at your roses some day?” 

“No, indeed, not at all,” smiled Miss 
Letty, “I should be very proud to show 
them to you.” Then, with a little air of 
hesitation, and glancing at the clock on 
the opposite wall, “I was just going 
home, now. If—if—you would care to 
walk up there—it is only a little way— 
and the roses are just coming into 
bloom—” 

“To be sure, nothing could be bet- 
ter!” replied the judge promptly. “It is 
very kind of you, Miss—”’ 





“Morgan,” answered Miss Letty sim- 
ply, “my name is Letty Morgan.” 

“And mine,” said the judge tendering 
a card, “is Hadley. I have recently 
bought a place near here, and like the 
little boy with a new top, I am complete- 
ly absorbed by it. I have been debating 
about what color roses to have on the 
lodge, and if I can look at yours—” 

He stopped to open the door gallantly 
as Miss Letty passed out, and fell in be- 
side her as they turned up the avenue, 
dappled and shadowed by the interlacing 
branches of the old elm trees. 

While they walked along they talked 
of the library, the trees, the restful, rural 
beauty of the village, and the roses—al- 
ways the roses; and when they reached 
the gate Miss Letty was smiling, and the 
judge was still holding forth on hybrids 
and annuals, and teas, and climbers, and 
discussing with the ardor of the enthusi- 
ast the merits of grafts and soil, light 
and culture. 

The garden of the old New England 
homestead was, indeed, an enchanting 
place in the Spring-time ; and as the sun 
cast long slanting shadows across the 
gnarled trees, rested lovingly on the old- 
fashioned flower-beds, and shone over 
the glories of the pink and crimson Ram- 
blers, the judge exclaimed aloud with 
pleasure, and protested that the neg- 
lected, weed-grown garden was the most 
charming spot upon which his eyes had 
rested for years. 

“Some one who has really loved na- 
ture has lived in and arranged this gar- 
den,” he said, as his eyes roved about it; 
and Miss Letty answered softly, “That is 
true. I do not believe my mother would 
have lived as long as she did if it had 
not been for the peace and happiness she 
found here.” 





IV 


The judge came to the library fre- 
quently after that, and there was always 
much discussion about the books he 
wanted, and a little chat about the gar- 
den, and as to how the roses were coming 
on. And every now and then he made 
visits to Miss Letty’s old-fashioned gar- 
den, to get hints for his new place in the 
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country, he said, or to observe something 
about the soil, or the shade, or the color 
of the roses. 

“TI love to come here,” he said one 
evening, when they had lingered long 
over a bed of variegated petunias, and 
extended their walk for the third time 
around the marigolds and Prince Re 
gent’s feather. ‘“There is something so 


peaceful and restful about it. This old 


garden, it seems tO me, is wonderfully 
favorable to growth, not only of roses, 
but—of—of other things.” 

Now had Miss Letty been a young 
coquette of twenty, she would not have 
mistaken the light in the bright grav 
eyes, the expression, half-whimsical, 
half-tender on the pleasant, ruddy face. 
But not being a young coquette of twen 
ty, and not having been accustomed to 


1 


the hearing of tender speeches, she did 


= 


} 


not get the full meaning of the words, 
and answered naively, 

“Oh, ves, indeed, father always con- 
sidered it especially adapted to the 
growth of cabbages and tomatoes.” 

As the Summer went on the neighbors 
began to smile, but Miss Letty was ob 
livious. Life seemed to her a very differ 
ent thing to what it had ever been before, 
but she did not try to analyze her feel 
ings. She let them alone, attributing her 
happiness to the fact that she was well 
and streng and that she was doing well 
in her work, and enjoying her independ 
ence. 

At the same time she realized that a 
new life seemed to be budding and blos 
soming in her heart, and now and then 
little snatches of song bubbled up to her 
lips, and took her unawares 


One afternoon in August she had 
come home early from the library, and 
was sitting alone on her little porch, 
dreaming vague dreams, and feeling a 
trifle depressed and lonely, when a pha 
éton dashed up to the gate, and Judge 
Hadley alighted from it. 

“Miss Letty,” he began as he opened 
the gate, (every one in the village called 
her ‘Miss Letty,’ and he had fallen into 
the habit,) “I want to ask a favor. I had 
a great argument with my gardener last 
night, and we cannot agree about the 


arrangement of my China asters. I wish 
you would come out with me and look at 
them. I believe you would back up my 
decision. | have no one to advise with 
about it, and I would consider it a great 
favor if you would ride out to my little 
place with me and give me your opinion.” 

Miss Letty glowed and colored with 
pleasure. 

She had never gone “buggy-riding”’ 
with a man before, and it was a perfect 
evening, and she was tired and lonely, 
and she had long had a secret yearning 
to see the “‘little place” about which she 
had heard so much. 

“Why, surely,” she cried blithely, “if 
my advice will be of help. Just wait till 
I get on my hat. I will be with you in a 
moment.” 

hey spun along the shady country- 
roads, the high-stepping team prancing 
gavly, and Miss Letty felt the stirring of 
a renewed Spring-time in her veins. 

The judge was in great spirits, and 
laughed and talked merrily for the first 
part of the journey, but suddenly fell si- 
lent, and seemed to be plunged in pro- 
found reflection. 

“I don’t know what I am taking so 
much pains with this little place of mine 
for,” he burst out suddenly; “there is no 
one to care about it or appreciate it when 
it is done.” 

“No one to appreciate it? Why, surely, 
Judge Hadley - 

“Nobody that I care about, I mean ;” 
he interrupted. “Of course I can always 
have plenty of people here, who would 
rave about the scenery, and the location, 
and the flowers, but what do I care for 
all that? What I want is someone that 
will love and appreciate the place. I 
don’t want a show-place, I want a home. 
I’m a lonely man, Miss Letty.” 

Miss Letty turned her clear brown 
eyes upon him. The color in her cheeks 
had deepened to the likeness of the heart 
of one of her own roses, and the loose 
brown hair waved and curled about a 
face that she would scarcely have known 
herself if she had seen it in the glass. 

“You a lonely man, Judge Hadley?” 
she said. “I should never have dreamed 
it. You lead such a busy life, and vou do 
so much good in the world, and you have 
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so many friends, and so many things to 
interest you—your life is so full, I don’t 
see how it can be lonely.” 

“No,” the judge shook his head sober- 
ly, “no, my life is not full; it is very 
empty. I have often wished that I had 
married when I was young. But I had a 
little disappointment in my early life 
that rather embittered me against women 
for a while, and then I got into politics, 
and I was busy with my profession, and 
I never saw any one that just exactly 
took my fancy, and so it went on from 
year to year until I became a confirmed 
old bachelor.” 

Miss Letty laughed and nodded. 

“IT know. It is easy to get too particu- 
lar after a certain age.” 

He looked at her quickly. 

“Has that been your experience? Is 
that the reason—’” he stopped abruptly 
and murmured an apology, but Miss 
Letty laughed gayly. 

“The reason I am an old maid? No,” 
with a shake of her head that brought 
the color into her cheeks and set all the 
little curls about her temples flying, “no, 
in common honesty, I can’t say that it is. 
The reason I have not married, so far as 
I know a reason, is that I have never had 
time.” 

“Never had time?” The judge joined 
in her laugh, then grew suddenly grave. 

“Has your life always been so busy?” 

There was a gleam in his eyes as he 
turned toward her that set Miss Letty’s 
heart to fluttering. 

“Oh, yes,” she answered, with a little 
nervous laugh, “much busier.” Then 
more seriously, “I was the eldest child 
in a minister’s family, and my mother 
was always sickly. I had a crippled 
brother, and an invalid sister to care for, 
and my father was poor, and we could 
keep no servant, and the burden of the 
housework fell on me. I could never find 
time to go out, or be like other girls—” 

“Ah, I see, I see!’ The judge’s eyes 
were grave and tender. “A sacrifice on 
the altar of family affection.” 

Then after a moment’s pause, “A man 
makes a mistake, a terrible mistake, 
when he thinks he can live alone. And 
some day, perhaps when it has grown 
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too late, he finds someone who shows him 
what a fool he has been, and what he has 
missed, with a thud that brings him to 
I—I never realized what a 
good-for-nothing, lonesome, miserable 
beggar I was, until—until lately.” 

“Perhaps,” said Miss Letty, turning a 
pink ear toward him, and looking off 
over the landscape to where a great mar- 
ble pile, dazzlingly white in the sunshine, 
stood upon the crest of a hill overlooking 
the ocean, surrounded by a sea of emer- 
ald green turf, broken by the blaze of 
myriads of roses, “perhaps it is living in 
the country. I know that people who are 
accustomed to town do find it lonely. 
In the city—” 

“Oh, bother the city! It isn’t that!” 
broke in the judge impetuously. 

“No? What is it, then?’ asked Miss 
Letty naively. Then, before he could an- 
swer, “But, whatever the cause, you have 
my sympathy. Loneliness is a terrible 
feeling. / know what it is. I have been 
very lonely since my mother died.” 

The judge turned toward her suddenly. 

““Have you?” he cried, the color surg 
ing up into his face, his breath coming 
quickly. “Have you been lonely, too? I 
often thought—I often wondered if—if - 
you—” Then with sudden passion, “Miss 
Letty, there is no need for you to be 
lonely! There is someone who would re- 
gard it as the greatest happiness of his 
life to spend the rest of his days keeping 
you company. There is someone who has 
grown to love you, to worship you, to 
long for you, to dream of you by night 
and by day, and to find the only pleasure 
of his life in being with you. But—but— 
I am so much older than you, I thought 
—I was almost afraid to speak, you are 
so young, so blooming, so lovely, and I— 
am not a young man any more, I am get- 
ting bald and gray, while you—you are 
still in the full bloom of Springtime—”’ 

“Ah, no!” said Miss Letty, turning to- 
ward him, while a great light shone in 
her eyes, “Ah, no, my friend, not Spring- 
time. We have both long passed the 
Springtime of our youth, but this,” lay- 
ing her hand upon his, and looking up at 
him with a world of tenderness in her 
eyes, “this is our Indian Summer.” 
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**1 saw him at a table by the window” 


The Revolt of Herman Elkins 


BY HARRISON RHODES 
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he Gentleman from Mississippi,”’ etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY F. DE FORREST SCHOOK 


HEN I first saw him by a table at 

the window of the Soleil d’Or I 
knew he was the “real thing.”” My own 
hair was then considerably longer than 
was necessary, my black fouwlard tie, 
knotted loosely, floated very free upon the 
Parisian airs; I was twenty-four and in 
France for the first time ; I lived only for 
ART—not upon it, happily—I, too, was 
the “real thing,” the proper picturesque 
note in that wonderful Quartier Latin. 
Dear Quartier Latin, where for the bud- 
ding novelist—and was I not budding? 
—material—spelt preferably with capi- 
tal letters—was on every side. Here, I 


felt at once, was a type; here, later, was 
a story that I might snatch from the 
grasping hands of Henry James or Edith 
Wharton. 

The waiter had announced him to me 
as an American, but inhabiting Paris for 
a long time. An artist of some sort, it was 
probable; at any rate—and this saw 
itself—not the transatlantic millionaire 
Some extra sense told me that he was a 
raté—a failure; that, growing old in ob 
scurity, he found some satisfaction in 
being self-consciously a figure which 
decorated suitably the cafés of the Quar- 
tier. For his tie, though less fresh than 
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mine, floated as free upon the artistic air, 
his hat sat with as flat a rim upon locks 
as much too long. I felt that, if properly 
approached, he would not decline the ac- 
quaintance of a young and talented writ- 
er like myself. 

It was of current literature, fiction 
mostly, that we talked at first. He was 
sympathetic, for a more violent disdain 
for the popular novelists of the day was 
not to be found even among us younger 
writers. Of the greatest circulators he 
spoke with venom and with curses, with 
a bitterness which even his own disap- 
pointed hopes could scarcely justify. So 
much for his literary tastes, though we 
shall have more to say later of the dark 
reasons for them. 

It was apropos of a Polish lady of un- 
certain age and hair, from whom my 
young soul was then seeking that sym- 
pathy which is necessary to the artist, 
that Elkins admitted me to his greater 
intimacy, perhaps a week later. 

“It is better for the artist to stand 
alone,” he said, solemnly, even sadly, 
after I had confessed my state of mind. 

“Alone!” I protested. “The artist 
reaches out—” 

“Ves,” said Elkins. “He does. J did.” 
He sighed. 

“Ah, I know women,” I said—have I 
mentioned that I was only twenty-four? 
“T know that they can, only for a brief 
moment of illusion, allay the divine rage 
of the artist, but for that moment he 
must believe that he is understood, that 
some heart, for the instant, beats in uni- 
son with his.” 

“T thought so once,” meditated Mr. 
Elkins, and with a thrill I felt that his 
story was coming. 

“T was a writer, as you have guessed. 
{ had been trying for years to do strong, 
virile, actual work, vibrant with reality, 
as one might say. I do not say that I did 
not succeed, but I was unappreciated. 
Real Art—still, you could find some of 
my work in The Author, published at 
Bucyrus, Ohio, and once I was in The 
Real World. 1 was bookkeeper, you see, 
in the office of a big manufacturing con- 
cern, and couldn’t give all my time to lit- 
erature. But in my work for Art I 
wrouwht alone, alone in that unsympa- 
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thetic, commercial atmosphere. No hu- 
man soul—”’ 

“Ah! don’t you prove my point?” I 
interrupted. “If even fer a moment some 
woman—”’ 

“My wife,” he spoke bluntly, “seemed 
incapable of understanding me—” 

“Oh, the horror of such marriages!” 
I murmured. 

“She was a large, handsome, practical 
woman, was Amelia,” he went on, almost 
to himself. “No nerves. And yet not 
without emotions. I’ve seen her cry freely 
over the cheapest and most popular kind 
of novels, though never over mine. She 
had a complete set of E. P. Roe; she 
adored Marie Corelli. She could under- 
stand writing, she used to say, but not 
Art, if that was what my writing was. 
She was ambitious to have me get a big- 
ger salary at the factory, but still she was 
cheerful, uncomplaining, and affection- 
ate. I must say that. And she was a good 
housekeeper. But oh, a great feather-bed 
smothering one’s aspirations.” 

“You had married her in the careless 
way of youth, I suppose,” I hazarded, 
from my wisdom, “carried away by pas- 
sion.” 

“Passion, my boy? This was in Paw 
Paw, Indiana! Still, yes, I fell in love.” 

Will these literal transcriptions suffice 
to give the flavor of the pretentious folly 
of our conversation? I must be allowed 
to tell his curious story from a later point 
of view. It will be more concise, also it 
will be—well, my tie is in a tight knot 
now, my hair, such as it is, is cropped 
close, and my eyes see more clearly the 
tragic comedy in the profession of let- 
ters, the strange ineptitude of a Provi- 
dence which scatters so carelessly upon 
so many of our luckless heads the rage 
for writing, and forgets so often to add 
the qualities of heart and mind which 
should complete the gift. Behind both 
Hopeless Failure and Greatest Circula- 
tion there is what may make one both 
laugh and cry. We will go on with Her- 
man Elkins. 


‘ 





I have not sent to Bucyrus, Ohio; I 
have not turned the files of The Real 
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World; but I am sure I know just how 
bad, how vacant of simple human feel 
ing must have been all this “strong, virile 


have been actual enough. I can also see 
the large, handsome Amelia, capable of 
tearful herself 
concerned, but unresponsive to her hus 
band. For a while he suffered in silence, 
then there came a period of complaint, 
when he brazenly wished that he might 
find some companion soul—for his in 
tellect only, of course; for we are still in 
Paw Paw, not Paris. 

At first his reproaches reduced Amelia 
to tears. 

“Vou’d horrid 
glasses who wrote novels and belonged 
to women’s clubs and intellectual 
better than me, I.expect,”’ she sobbed. 

“Yes, I probably should,” he answered. 
“Anything rather than—” 

Her sobs interrupted him. 

At other times, Amelia, instead of 
melting, grew not unsympathetic, but 
cross instead. 

“Ah! she could lash out 
Elkins explained to me. 

“Why don’t you write a good story, 
like one of them,’ she asked, “if you 
want sympathy ?” 

Her gesture swept grandly by a shelf 
full of the largest circulators. 

“That’s what I’d write if I 
a tall,” she added. 

“Vou’re not likely to write at all, or 
any other way,” he retorted, tartly if re 
dundantly. 

“No,” she said, but her eyes glowed 
angrily with a dull lymphatic flame. 
“My goodness,” she went on, “sometimes 
I wish as much as you do that some fool 
woman would turn up to give you under 
standing, so that you’d be quieter about 
the house.” 

And shortly after that the “fool wom 
an” turned up! It is the real beginning 
of our story. 

In the chief local paper, the I 
Courani, Elkins had printed an essay 
upon “The Power of Sympathy”—an un- 
usual subject, surely. Apropos of this the 
unknown wrote. Her letter, postmarked 


emotion where she was 


love a woman with 
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at the local postoffice, was in a curious, 
uncertain hand, and she expressed her- 
self haltingly. She gave no name, though 
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; work, vibrant with reality.” Yet, in spite she suggested an address at which a re- 
7 of it, the loneliness of Paw Paw and its ply could be made to reach her—the 
| lack of sympathy with “the artist” must stagnant pool of Paw Paw shivered 


into life as the breath of Mystery and 
Romance blew surface. She 
hinted at what limited her life, a large, 
placid husband, a feather-bed, a male 
\melia. And here in the wilderness her 
heart—she, too, cried out for sympathy. 

All this she said awkwardly. At that 
first vivid moment felt how he 
could help her in her study of English 
style. For ambition stirred in her bosom, 
too; like Elkins, she lived for Art, and 
his article in the Courant had come like 
her own soul. 
She dared to write him, to thank him. 
And Herman Elkins, looking down the 
vista of South Main Street, thrilled with 
the thought that along it must pass 
sometimes this unknown woman, this fair 
twin soul. At the outset a curious similar- 
ity of their mental make-up struck him 
like a haunting melody. Later, as he 
came to know her better, and as her na- 
ture matured in the sunlight of his per- 
sonality, this impression grew weaker and 
disappeared. But at first—why, in that 
first letter, where fumbled for the 
words, she had nevertheless found some 
phrases which were almost identically his 
own, some fragments of his own impas 
sioned protest against the Philistines. 
How it happened he could not under 
stand. Had he not for years gazed down 
South Main Street with hot, eager eyes? 
Had he not stood, wearily listening with 
straining ears? All was mysterious, yet 
at last the sky grew rosy with happiness. 

He wrote a long reply — “vibrant,” 
doubtless—and at supper that evening he 
kissed Amelia with some tenderness. 
Now that his higher self was cared for, 
the lower man could think more kindly, 
more affectionately of mere handsome- 
ness, placidity, and good housekeeping. 
At the same time he thrilled somewhat 
also at his new duplicity, his almost 
European tone. How often had he writ- 
ten of that triangle of married life, so 
frequently and so ably depicted by the 
French, so rarely—actually—to be ob- 
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served at all in Paw Paw. To think, even 
temperately, of a woman not his wife, 
seemed already to make him of a greater, 
more cosmopolitan and more passionate 
world. Gladly he tet himself drift with 
the epistolary current. 

For six months he was happy, in spite 
of her persistent refusal to advance be 
yond the correspondence-stage. The aim 
of the fair unknown was still merely to 
offer appreciation of her master’s work 
and sympathy with his soul. The male 
was, as Elkins felt he should be, dom- 
inant ; to be thus all in all to two women 
made him serene and confident. 

After six months, however, he dimly 
began to perceive a faint tarnish upon the 
bright surface of his dream. With prac- 


His reproaches reduced Amelia to tears 
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tice the unknown now wrote a freer and 
more flowing style, rather too inflated 
and resounding altogether to please a 
taste founded upon the purists, in fact 
not so remote as one could wish, so he 
once chaffingly wrote her, from that of 
the popular novelists. Gradually, too, her 
interest in herself and in her own work 
seemed to increase. Somehow it lessened 
that perfect bond of sympathy between 
them; somehow it seemed to make her 
understanding of him less warm and sym 
pathetic. There came to be something too 
ostentatious, too literary, about her. She 
had started almost like Amelia, at least 
what Amelia gifted with sympathy and 
appreciation of his Art, might have been. 
Now she wrote almost as an equal, a ri- 
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val. She even hinted windily, at vast lit- 
erary enterprises of her own, at novels in 
which he seemed to hear the long swash 
of great rollers of popular sentimentality, 
works from which she hoped both fame 
and money. Somehow she seemed less 
womanly. The friendship of the souls 
persisted, yet the sky grew cloudy. 

Amelia, meanwhile, who had expressed 
herself as willing to contemplate a “fool 
woman,” if such a female could still 
Herman’s clamor about the house, gave 
no outward sign that there was anything 
which might indicate the lady’s arrival. 
The dull lymphatic flame of irritation 
and dislike had died in her eyes, and a 
placid tolerant look had replaced it. Yet 
there were moments when Herman al- 
most wished the old quarrels; they had 
seemed to hold much affection in them. 
Now Amelia, serenely smiling, seemed 
gradually to withdraw herself from him. 
She read more—actually bought glasses 
to meet this increased strain upon her 
eyesight. She also joined the Paw Paw 
Woman’s Club. There were moments 
when Herman fondly played with the 
idea that these were unconscious, instinc- 
tive efforts to win back his love. Mo- 
ments came, too, when he felt almost 
responsive to such efforts. Had Amelia 
ever got so far at to sit humbly at his 
knee and ask as to the progress of his 
Art—but no; she was the old simple 
wife, so he kept telling himself; yet he 
felt some strange about her, 
some curious vague air of mystery and 
threats. We hasten on to the 
catastrophe. 





aloofness 


can now 


II 


The fair incognita had always re- 
fused to meet him, hinting darkly at in- 
scrutable reasons, immeasurable dangers, 
and thus deepening the romantic cloud 
in which she hid herself. Later she flew 
very high, as with a more practiced pen 
she wrote of Platonic affections, produc- 
ing passages upon love so disembodied 
that they might have adorned the pages 
of even an English woman’s magazine. 
The only tangible evidence which Her- 
man had of her existence was the packet 
of her letters. Upon these letters the 
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story now turns, as indeed should turn 
such a tale of three-cornered intrigue. 
But, to hasten on. 

The packet was always kept, securely 
tocked, in the drawer of the desk in the 
dismal little room called Herman’s 
“den,” on account of a squat Turkish 
tabouret of burnt wood which existed 
there. Coming home one Saturday even- 
ing Herman found a note from Amelia 
to the effect that she had gone to a meet- 
ing of the Woman’s Club and should stay 
there for supper. On the table in the din- 
ing-room he found three unappetizing 
slices of ham, a half a pan of baked 
beans, a saucer of flabby canned peaches, 
and a glass of milk in which a fly had 
already met a dismal death. Herman con- 
sumed this repast somewhat disconso- 
lately, thinking with vain regret of days 
when Amelia was what one might call a 
more tender and affectionate provider. 
Still, perhaps, this was the just penalty, 
so he told himself—and he experienced a 
kind of morbid pleasure in thinking so 
—which he paid for his double life, for 
this almost French wandering of his love 
away from his lawful pasture. Cheered 
a bit by this, he was moved to seek the 
“den,” to take forth the precious packet 
and to regale himself with reading over 
those letters, especially the earlier ones, 
in which he, his aspirations, and his Art 
seemed justly appreciated. He entered 
the room and his breath suddenly came 
fast while his heart pounded in his 
breast. The desk was open, the drawer 
gaped with a broken lock, the packet of 
letters was gone! Had some unknown en- 
emy taken them? Or had Amelia? In an 
agony of doubt and fear he waited. At 
about 8:25 she returned. He met her in 
the reception-hall. She was dressed, he 
remembered, in a blue foulard, and 
looked somehow majestic and portentous. 

“Yes,” she said, before he had spoken. 
Again in her eyes glowed that dull, lym- 
phatic flame. “Yes, we must talk.” 

“The letters—” he began. 

“Yes,” she replied, raising in her hand 
a bag of alligator hide which hung upon 
her left hip, “I have them.” 

“Tf you understood—” 

“T understand everything,” she an- 
swered ominously. 
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She seemed controlled, competent, and 
she led the way to the sitting-room where 
she seated herself upon a rocking-chair 
and there, as it were, swung in judg- 
ment. With a spasm that was half fear, 
half delight, Herman recognized that 
the crisis of his life had come, had come 
even as it came in books! It is all funny, 
if you like, as are most stories of silly 
fools who write and who see life merely 
as if it were a book. Yet it 
had its pathos for me, has it 
still, as I remember the old 
man in the kind of tawdry 
masquerade costume of the 
Quartier, a poor spindling 
plant in the garden of the 
Arts, and gone to seed at 
that. For as his excitement 
over his tale rose, he made me 
feel something of the real 
human feeling which had 
flamed up in this grotesque 
interview with Amelia; he 
made me believe that he him- 
self was perhaps “vibrant,” 
at least that once. 

“She didn’t seem to want 
to discuss anything. She just 
put it to me that I must 
choose between her and that 
other woman.” 

“*You had a good wife,’ 
she said, ‘who was a good 
housekeeper and who was « 
fond of you. She was a kind 
of fool, I guess.’ ” 

“Oh, no—no!” I 
rupted, “No, Amelia.” 

“Oh, yes,’ she went on, 
and it cut me somehow to 
see her so humble. After all, 
you see, I’d loved her when 
I married her.” 

“*Her job was to appre- 
ciate you because you could write some- 
thing and she couldn’t. Now you’ve come 
within the sphere of the influence of 
this other woman.’ ” 

“Wasn’t it funny,” he asked me, look- 
ing meditatively out on the Boulevard 
St. Michel, “the moment she began to 
speak of the other woman she talked like 
her. I thought then, and again it cut me, 
how she must have read over those let- 
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ters till she knew ’em almost by heart.” 

“Your job seems to me now to appre- 
ciate her,” she said to him. “I wonder if 
you can do it.” 

The coldness of her tone, the sarcasm 
behind it, froze him. With hideous ac- 
curacy Amelia had put her finger on the 
secret he had tried to hide even from 
himself. The unknown had grown be- 
yond appreciation of him into a demand 


Amelia 


for appreciation of her. If he did not 
appreciate her, he became to her a mere 
Amelia, a great feather-bed smothering 
her aspirations, not even that thing of 
minor merit, a good housekeeper. For one 
moment, at least, he must have stared at 
a clear and ugly vision of the literary 
temperament, have seen it as a selfish, 
self-centered vampire kind of soul, suck- 
ing praise even to the most fulsome flat- 
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tery from the veins of any victim it 
could fasten upon. He was ashamed. 

“T don’t want any long discussions, 
and I’ve got nothing to say as to what I 
think of you. I don’t think much at best. 
But you can choose, and that at once, be- 
tween these two of us. [ think myself,” 
she added, and she raised her head and 
fixed him with a cold, pale eye, “I think 
this woman you have chanced to find, this 
artist soul’—how he hated the phrase 
then—“‘is too good for you. She will 
probably find plenty of people better 
than you who'll appreciate her, and that 
soon. But you have your chance. You are 
to choose. And I can’t wait long. I have 
my work.” 

It was the last phrase that touched 
him, so he told me. Again he had his 
moment of the best that was in him. 

Her work! The sweet domestic arts of 
the pot and pan and broom! 

“Somehow I saw the noetry of the 
kitchen,” he said to me. “I saw Amelia’s 
good housekeeping as a kind of shy, hum- 
ble flowering of a gentle nature. I saw it 
as a garland of her love for me. I caught 
the glint of the flames on copper—though 
as a matter of fact I believe most of our 
things were galvanized iron, and we had 
a patent range, and you couldn't tell by 
looking at it whether it had a fire in it 
or not. But you'll understand; you're a 
writer. I saw it that way. Of course, 
when you write ‘kitchen’ you see an open 
fireplace and a shining batterte de cuisine. 
Yes, I saw Amelia’s work all poetical, all 
beautiful, and I was exalted by the 
thought. And then I thought of Amelia, 
too, as I’d first known her, much slen- 
derer, of course. Her eyes were blue and 
her hair yellow. I told you that, didn’t 
I? Passion you talked about, didn’t you? 
No, it wasn’t that, not as Paris under- 
stands it.” 

He paused to wave a hand toward the 
pavement of the boulevard, with its va- 
ried show of virtue and vice. I remember 
I suddenly recalled home and America 
with a kind of quick pang. And when I 
thought of the Polish lady— 

“But I had loved her!’’ he interrupted 
my thoughts and carried me, too, back to 
a slenderer Amelia—but this is his story. 

“Tt came over me that I still loved 


her,” he went on gently. “I thought I 
saw in that moment how much more such 
things were than Art and Literature.” 

Then, quite unexpectedly, in a way 
that shocked me, he broke into a hollow, 
mirthless laugh. His narrative was inter- 
rupted while he pounded noisily on the 
table and ordered two absinthes for us. 

“Where was 1?” he asked finally. 
“Love! Oh, I chose Love. I got up and 
went over to Amelia. I meant to put my 
arms around her, to ask her to forgive 
me, to say I was hers, hers only forever.” 

“Well?” I asked. 

“She just looked up like a stone image. 
I, poor fool, | thought she didn’t under- 
stand. I went on. I tried to explain how 
the love of simplicity, of my earlier 
dreams had come back. I said that Life 
meant everything to me, Literature noth- 
ing. I dragged down all the gods that I 
had worshiped ; I cast them at her feet, 
besmirched and disowned. I went over 
to the desk that stood open and pulled 
out the half finished manuscript of my 
novel “The Reefs of Passion”—a strong 
work—but I can tell you.of that another 
time—lI tore it into shreds before her. I 
promised never to write again. Nothing 
was to matter except that we had loved 
and should love once more.” 

He paused. 

“And she?” I asked. 

He appeared not to notice me. 

“] spoke ever so lightly, of our little 
Percival that had died so young. Then 
she got up. Till then she’d been just 
turning to stone. I think, I hope, I saw 
tears in her eyes then, at that last moment 
when she passed beyond me.” 

“**Perhaps—perhaps, Herman, things 
might have been different. But he’s gone. 
We are alone. And I have my work to do 
in the world. While you have stood apart, 
while you have thought of yourself, I 
have developed. I have learned to ex- 
press myself. I am I at last. You have 
chosen. And you have proved unworthy 
of me. The old Amelia, the old house- 
keeper you were willing to take back, 
exists no more.’ ”’ 

He began to explain, to protest afresh. 
Even then it seems he had no glimmer of 
the truth. She lifted the alligator hide 
bag from her left hip. 
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“Here,” she chanted, “‘are the letters! 
They are to be called ‘Letters from the 
Hill Topl”’ 

I remember that I, in the Soleil d’Or, 
swept my glass of absinthe to the floor 
as in my excitement I rose to this in- 
credible statement. 

“The ‘Hill Top Letters!’ [I fairly 
screamed. ‘“Then she was—she became— 
she is—”’ 

“She is Amelia Blake Rathburn,” he 
answered solemnly, a kind of awful pride 
shining in his eyes, where there were, too, 
I can swear it, tears. 

A waiter hurried forward to sweep up 
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the wreckage I had made. For a moment 
neither of us spoke. In the silence I, too, 
now heard the long swash of those great 
rollers of popular sentimentality: Be- 
sides the “Letters” I remembered ‘The 
Women of God’s Earth” (26th Edi- 
tion) ; ““Paul—A Husband” (15th Edi- 
tion) ; ‘‘Anne—A Wife” (35th Edition 
or 137th Thousand). The Soleil d’Or 
grew dim as the vaporous fog emanat- 
ing from this great female literary’ mind 
seemed to creep in and enshroud us, 
while in the gloom moved the monstrous 
shapes of the best sellers. 


“Amelia Blake Rathburn!” I mur- 


He was ashamed 
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mured again, and it sounded like the in- 
vocation to some goddess. “And the 
letters—” I went on faintly. 

“Yes. She'd started to write them part- 
ly as a joke, partly to keep me quiet so 
as she could attend to the housekeeping 
—they say she has to have a housekeeper 
of her own now—partly, I really believe, 
to make me happy. Then, when she be- 
gan to get the knack of it, the thing just 
caught her somehow. She couldn’t help 
it. She, too, had this miserable rage for 
writing. She, too, longed for apprecia- 
tion. She, too, God help her, was an au- 
thor.” 

“And you?” 

“Well, I’d chosen wrong, you see. So I 
decided to come over here. Besides, I 
think she writes rotten books, don’t you?” 

“Oh, certainly,” I answered. “No style, 
no taste, no—” 

“Ves,” he interrupted, “all that. We'll 
talk of that another time. She’s kind to 
me, you see, but I was in her way, and it 
was embarrassing, you can understand 
that. She lets me have all the money I 


need, and of course Paris is the center of 
the world.” 

He drank some of the milky-green 
poison in his glass. 

“In a way, I wish I'd got that raise at 
the office, and we'd both been busy spend- 
ing our income and never’d seen a pen. 
Of corrse I do,” he said with rising ex- 
citeme it. “Believe me, my young friend,” 
he went on, “you are in a pitiful trade. 
You can’t succeed if you write well, and 
you probably can’t write well. Art, after 
all, what is it? I still sometimes believe 
I admire it, like it. But in my heart I 
know it’s just so much rubbish, so much 
folly. Believe me—” 

Here, there was another absinthe. 

“Believe me, there’s nothing but bit- 
terness in it and mockery and hollowness. 
For my sake,” and he put his hand on 
my shoulder, ‘‘don’t be a writer.” 

In spite of him I’ve tried through the 
vears, still try to be. I can only hope, 
humbly, that telling Herman Elkins’ 
story may serve me with the reader as 
some excuse for disregarding his advice. 


The Spirit of Youth 


BY CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


Author of ‘Shopping with Katharine,’’ etc 


| HAVE a foolish habit of saying, in 
moments of the blues, that I am sure 
I am growing old; that life is losing its 
zest, and other things that to people who 
are really crossing the Rubicon, if they 
but heard me, would seem absurd in- 
deed. I am anything but aged, and life 
has by no means lost its zest—not while 
Katharine is about. 

There is laughter in her eyes whenever 
I approach her in one of these moods. 

“T shall only feel really old,” she says, 
“when—well, when I take no more inter- 
est in my morning-mail ; when the post- 
man’s whistle means nothing to me.” 

“That surely would be a sign. I have- 
n’t lost that yet.” 

“Or if I should ever lose—not my 
teeth, but my enthusiasm ; not my hear- 


ing, but that funny little thrill I always 
have just before the curtain goes up at a 
play. If I lost those sensations—ye gods, 
I’d certainly believe I had lost my youth. 
Until then, Tom, life holds lots for us.” 

“Tt isn’t disintegration of the body you 
dread, then, so much as—” 

“A lack of enthusiasm—that’s it. Why, 
I love chocolates just as much as ever. 
Here, stupid, give me that box, so that 
I can open it.” 

I have never seen Katharine’s equal. 
She is indeed the spirit of youth, and you 
can’t be with her long without feeling 
some of that spirit yourself. I have often 
gone from a tired day at the office direct 
to Katharine’s charming door, and had 
the weight of a century lifted from me. 
She accepts my last embrace as if it were 
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the first, and her exhilaration is conta- 
gious. 

“I feel old to-day,” I laughed on one 
particular occasion, ‘‘because I happened 
in a drug-store this afternoon and heard 
some children around the soda-water 
fountain ordering things I had never 
heard of. Why, what zs a chocolate-sun- 
dae, Katherine?” 

“Well, for once,” this girl replied, 
“vou’ve hit on something that I, too, have 
found irritating. I’m sure I don’t know. 
Let’s go and find out. And isn’t it funny 
the way they spell it? I’d always thought 
it was named after the Sabbath!” 

“They had the queerest names printed 
all over the fountain,” I went on, “and 
stacks of nuts picked from the shells, as 
clean and tempting as anything I’ve ever 
seen. I felt like a gentleman of the old 
school when I heard those children or- 
dering, so expertly, cooling drinks that 
certainly never existed when / was a 
boy. 

“And you never know where to buy 
your soda—I suppose one now says sun- 
dae—check. We used to hand in our dime 
or nickel to the man who served us. Now 
there’s always a sign, ‘Buy your checks 
at the opposite counter,’ or ‘of the cash- 
ier ;’ and you spend a minute looking for 
her.” 

“But those children knew just what to 
do. Why, a bibulous octogenarian—there 
could be such a thing, couldn’t there? 
wasn’t in it with those youngsters for ease 
of manner! I bought my headache-pow- 
der and slunk away, feeling wretchedly 
old.” 

“Your headache powder?” There were 
both anger and womanly sympathy in 
Katharine’s tone. “Why didn’t you tell 
me before? No wonder you wouldn't 
take one of your own chocolates.” 

She came over and put her cool hand 
on my burning brow. 

“Why, you poor boy! What you need 
is someone to look after you all the time, 
every minute. I’ve a notion to put the 
wedding forward.” And she laughed. 

“Do!” I said, and momentarily forgot 
my aching head. 

“T don’t notice a lack of enthusiasm in 
that tone!” Katharine smiled. “I guess 
you’re good for a number of years yet, 
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Tom. Sitting here isn’t going to do your 
headache any good, though. Let’s go for 
a walk—or a ’bus ride.” 

Now, most of the girls I have ever 
known would have suggested a taxicab; 
but Katharine isn’t that kind. Of course 
you may say that, since we’ve been en- 
gaged, she’s saving my dollars for me 
and herself; but long before we found 
we loved each other—though it wasn’t 
so long, after all—she was just that way. 
Maybe that’s why I fell in love. 

“T think the country would do us more 
good— it’s green and alluring now. But 
it looked like rain when I came in.” 

“What of it? And let’s don’t set any 
time to come back—just go, and—well, 
let the darkness overtake us if it wants 
to.” 

“Which way shall we go?” Already 
my headache was vanishing. 

“Oh, any way! What difference does 
it make? To the end of the Subway, let’s 
say. There must be an end to it some- 
where.” 

“The streets have queer names up 
there, I’ve been told. It will be like the 
signs on the soda-fountain. And maybe 
we'll get lost!” 

“So much the better—two New York- 
ers lost in New York; for everything is 
New York now, no matter how far we 
go.” 

Some girls take a long time to put on 
a hat. I don’t know how Katharine man- 
aged it, but while we were talking she 
had slapped the most becoming some- 
thing on her golden-brown head and had 
me helping her into the most adorable 
little coat I have ever seen, and we were 
off before I knew it. 

“Now, please don’t say,” said Kath- 
arine, as we approached the nearest ex- 
press-station, “that you don’t understand 
what we did before we had the Subway. 
I’m so tired of that remark that I don’t 
know what to do. I think the day would 
be spoiled for me if you made it, Tom.” 

“I’m not quite so obvious, am I?” 

“No, Tom, you’re not a bromide, no 
matter what else you may be. And speak- 
ing of bromide, is your headache better ?” 

“Yes; but I’m afraid the noisy Sub- 
way will bring it on again.” 

“We'll take an express, and you’ll be 
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out in no time. Let me get the tickets, 
l'om—I love to drop them into the « hop 
per’s box.” 

A child of eight couldn’t have been 
more enthusiastic. Think of being so un 
familiar with the subway that you loved 
to drop tickets in the chopper’s box! I 
who ride in it twice every day couldn't 
understand such a feeling. It would have 
been nice to tell the old chopper what a 
fascinating job he had; but I’m sure he 
wouldn’t have seen it as we did. 

We were whirled up-town in no time, 
and soon the stations became unfamiliar. 

“Let’s change when the guard yells 
out— it’s so much more fun to go in some 
direction you’re not sure of,” said Kath- 
arine. 

And we did. I haven't 
direction, at best, and the underground 
railway always puts me off the track— 
if you’ll permit me to say things just as 
they come into my head. 

When we emerged at the very end of 
the road, I assure you I had no idea 
where we were; but this I do know— 
that a most delightful bit of country 
loomed straight before us. It was like 
coming into another world. enchanting 


much sense of 


and inviting. 

“We'll walk any old way. And the 
headache, dear? I was afraid to speak of 
it down there.” 

“Better, thanks. And — yes, I really 
believe I forgot to take the powder I 
bought, after all! So it’s you who cured 
me, surely. 

Katharine laughed, and put her arm 
more firmly in mine. 

“How wonderful it is up here! Why, 
I never knew this country existed, did 
you, Tom ?” 

We had expected to find trees; but in 
our most sanguine moments we had not 
dreamed of a real wood! That was what 
confronted us—a real wood, that seemed 
as deep and mysterious as any you might 
read of in a story-book. 

“Tt’s like a fairy-tale, isn’t it, Tom?” 

And Katharine drew closer to me, pre- 
tending she was afraid of the dark pros- 
pect ahead of us. It was only the lamp- 
posts — frightful anachronism,!— which 
dotted the border of our forest, that gave 
us any clew that we were still, for al] our 


hopes to the contrary, in the great city. 

“We'll forget them in a moment,” | 
cheered Katharine. ‘Come, let’s plunge 
ahead.” 

I think only a handful of people had 
remained in our train to the end of the 
journey, and these had long since disap 
peared in various directions. None of 
them had paid any attention to the wood, 
and we pitied their blindness. Perhaps 
they had snug little houses somewhere 
about, painted in atrocious colors. And 
people who lived up here, we thought, 
who avoided so charming a thing as this 
wood, surely had low tastes, and adored 
talking-machines and new mission furni- 
ture, to say nothing of bright-figured 
wall-paper. We could imagine what their 
homes were like, and how they always 
told their friends that they were just two 
blocks from the Subway —— instead of 
mentioning that they were only two 
blocks from a forest. 

We had gone quite far into the wood 
when there came a strange sound —a 
sound that at first seemed familiar, as if 
it were the voice of some old friend re- 
turned after many years. It was all 
around us one moment, then above us, 
and then beneath our feet. We stood still. 

“Rain!” cried Katharine. 

The foliage was so thick that at first 
the big drops did not harm us. 

“How lovely it sounds! It’s years since 
I’ve heard that song in such a place,” | 
said. 

From far off there came a faint peal 
of thunder. 

“Are you frightened?” I asked. “You 
know they say it’s awfully dangerous to 
be under trees in a thunderstorm.” 

“I’m not a bit afraid,” laughed Kath- 
arine. “And I don’t believe it’s going to 
last long, anyhow.” She looked up 
through an open space, and there was a 
patch of blue sky over our heads. ‘““We’re 
safe, I guess.” 

Soon the rain stopped altogether, and 
though the twigs were somewhat wet, 
Katharine insisted on pressing forward. 

I have said that my sense of direction 
is not good, and I soon discovered that 
Katharine, too, might easily lose her 
way. We told each other that we cen- 
tainly had not walked in a circle—that 
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was utterly impossible; but I suppose 
everyone who gets lost in a forest says 
the same thing. It seemed odd to realize 
that we were in the great city’s limits, 
where there were supposed to be police- 
men and all sorts of conveniences, really 
and truly lost. 

Ahead of us, as far as the eye could 
see, stretched trees innumerable. 

I looked at my watch, and was shocked 
at the hour. The afternoon had flown, 
like the express-train and my headache. 

“Are you hungry, Katharine?” I 
asked. 

‘Just a little. Those chocolates spoiled 
my appetite, I’m afraid. They’re good 
for energy, though. I’ve heard that 
Queen Victoria used to send the soldiers 
in Africa great quantities of chocolates 
to keep them marching. So, forward 
march!” 

“But you must remember that I didn’t 
take any,” I laughingly complained. “I 
wish I had a compass.”’ 

“Now you know perfectly well, Tom 
Sterling, that you don’t wish anything 
of the kind. You’re enjoying this quite 
as much as I am. I wont feel old when 
I’m rheumatic, but when I’m not roman- 
tic. Come on.” 

You wont believe it, but we were an 
hour more in that wood. Then Katharine 
spied a little clearing, and, in the dis- 
tance, though it was now almost dark, a 
chimney with smoke curling from it. And 
I heard, somewhere, the honk-honk of a 
motor-horn. 

“We’re surely back in civilization,” I 
said. “I’d forgotten there were such 
things as automobiles.” 

“Or dinner ?” 

“Well, n—no; hardly that. I’m really 
hungry.” 

“That’s an inn, I think. Don’t you ove 
the word inn?” 

“Especially when I’m coming out of 
such a place.” 

“Tom!” And I knew I'd better not try 
that sort of fatuous thing again. 

Yes, it was an inn—a very tiny one, it 
is true; but there were evidences that 
automobile-parties often came here, and 
the little piazza was lighted with Japan- 
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ese lanterns, and pretty maids were hur- 
rying about, serving the guests. 

“Isn’t this simply wonderful?” Kath- 
arine exclaimed, when we had joined the 
people on the piazza and found a quiet 
table in one corner. 

I have never tasted such French cook- 
ing—such an entrée, such a salad, such 
coffee ! 

The stars came out; but I cared to 
gaze only at two particular stars—Kath- 
arine’s eyes. We forgot time, we forgot 
the throbbing city somewhere far from 
us; we forgot all save that we were to- 
gether in this little paradise. 

The inn seemed to be on no road, 
which proved one of its many charms; 
and the motors that whirled to its door 
came mysteriously out of the darkness, 
with a great puffing and blowing. 

“TI wonder how we shall ever find our 
way back?” Katharine said, some time 
later. 

“Let’s ask madame if we can get a 
rig.” 

“Not at all. The Subway will do.” 

“Ze Subway!” madame exclaimed in 
answer to my inquiry. “Mon Dieu, it ees 
miles away—I know not where. Zere ees 
a trolley, down ze road.” 

I don’t know how we found it, in that 
velvet darkness; but we came at last to 
a place that seemed to be the end of all 
the trolley-lines in the world ; and trans- 
fer after transfer brought us finally 
back to neighborhoods that looked some- 
what familiar—big buildings that proved 
landmarks to guide us home. 

At Katharine’s door I said: 

“T don’t know how we got there, and 
I don’t know how we ever got ‘back. 
Tired as I am, I feel young — terribly, 
outrageously young.” 

“So do I!” exclaimed the dearest girl 
in the world. ‘“Wasn’t it funny, and 
hasn’t it done us a lot of good ?” 

“And it was so cheap,” I couldn’t 
help adding. 

.‘Let’s try to do it all over again to- 
morrow!” said Katharine, as she kissed 
me good-night. “I do wonder if we could 
find our way.” 

Now, there’s a girl for you! 

















The Second Chance 


BY WILLIAM CHESTER ESTABROOK 


Author of ‘‘ The Fall and Rise of Constantinople,” etc 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. H. D. KOERNER 


LD Peter Byfield uncased his flute 

and adjusted it to the required 
pitch. He then took out his fife, but with 
a tenderer touch, and surveyed the aud- 
ience across the orchestra-rail, the while 
pouring faint little rills of sound from 
his slender instrument. 

In the many seasons Peter had piped 
from overture to finale at the Alhambra 
Opera House, he had come to regard 
the audiences there as of a piece with 
the mise-en-scéne, an essential adjunct 
of the play—in that as long as they 
appeared in reasonable numbers they 
meant meat and drink to him. That per- 
manency of feature, which is as inal- 
ienable a characteristic of a theater's 
clientele as of the crowd in the street, 
had taught him indifference to every- 
thing about a “house” except its size. 
He was not concerned that Azs hair had 
whitened while its hair had remained the 
same, that his face had furrowed while 
its face was unchanged, that the same old 
fleshlings filled the front row, that the 
same hoi polloi jostled elbows in the top- 
most gallery as youthfully as it had a 
quarter of a century ago. In all those 
years, the times when the persistence of 
its perenniation was made evident to him 
were few and far between. This was one 
of them. 

To-night’s audience was different, just 
as he had known it would be. It was as if 
it had at last been overtaken by that in- 
exorable senescence which it had so long 
eluded. Its hair was white, its face was 
lined, even as his own. It stretched up- 
ward from him through parquet and bal- 
cony, tier upon tier of silvered head§ set 
on shoulders of blue. It was as old as he; 
he was as young as it. There was reju- 
venation in the thought. 


Flags were everywhere. They en- 


wrapped the columns from pit to dome, 
hung in festoons from the balconies, and 
concealed the plush garishness of cur- 
tained boxes and the flash of polished 
brasswork. They had the effect of en- 
nobling the proportions of the whole 
auditorium. 

Flowers and palms hid the barren 
boards of the stage and wainscoted the 
wall of flags that hung from the flies. 
Above them was a splendid roof of tri- 
colored bunting. 

Scattering rows of veterans and their 
wives sat facing the footlights and little 
groups of them stood in the wings chat- 
ting. A bevy of children came in shyly. 
The women and children on the stage, 
like the few who were in the audience, 
carried flowers. 

Peter was usually but little interested 
in what was doing back of the footlights. 
Plays, like audiences, were very much the 
same, it seemed to him. He made excep- 
tions of military plays, however. He had 
been known once to hire a substitute three 
nights running that he might not miss a 
performance of ‘Shenandoah,” which 
was being given at another house. Any- 
thing martial had an uncanny fascination 
for him. He rarely missed a G. A. R. 
parade. At first sight of it he always 
crowded to the curb, where he stood un- 
covered till the last veteran had marched 
by. During the Spanish-American war 
he was in a state of constant perturba- 
tion. The leader of the orchestra once 
saw him coming down the stairs of the 
recruiting-station across the street from 
the theater. The recruiting-officer was 
talking to him and patting his shoulder 
soothingly. 

He was playing a matinee on that 
June day the 161st came swinging down 
Meridian Street on its way to Cuba, and 
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The Light Brigade at Balaklava 


when he heard the regimental band in 
the street below he quickly put his flute 
away and slipped out, with not as much 
as a glance at Stoess, the conductor. 

He did not stand on the curb that 
time but followed the fledgeling soldiers 
clear down to the depot, a mile away. 
Out in the yards, where they were 
boarding the troop-train, he moved 
among the relatives and sweethearts with 
passionate sympathy showing in his thin 
old face. When the train was about ready 
to depart, he approached a group of 
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khakied youngsters, who still lingered 
hesitantly about the rear coach. 
“It’s not going to be a long war, 


” 


boys,” said he, like one who had studied 
the matter through to the end; “it can’t 
be that from the very nature of things. 
So don’t wait for a second chance to 
make good; it isn’t likely you'll get it. 
Make good the first time. Think of that 
when the bullets begin to ping. War’s 
hell, they say, but it’s nothing to having 
to wait for a second chance to make 


good.” 
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It was the children who attracted his 
attention most to-night. They lent to the 
scene an informality, a domesticity, quite 
unlike that so often essayed on the Al- 
hambra stage. He had not been aware 
that there was so much difference be- 
tween stage-children and the other kind. 
But then he had had so little to do with 
children. They were not often seen in 
the old office-block where he had lived 
alone for twenty-five years. 

Only once had a child been in his room 
there. A little boy whose father’s office 
was just below had wandered out into 
the maze of stairs and corridors and lost 
his way. 

Peter heard him crying. 

“Come in and tell me what’s the mat- 
ter,” he said, opening the door. 

The little fellow whimpered out his 
troubles. 

Peter hoisted him to his shoulder and 
started down-stairs. 

“Vou were scared? Well, don’t cry. | 
was scared once and—see—lI don’t cry 
any more, at least not out loud. There 
now,” he comforted clumsily. 

It was a queer room, that, for a musi- 
cian. There was not a sign of his art in 
it after he had put his flute away in the 
drawer of the walnut center-table. A 
piano, a cabinet of sheet-music, an extra 
flute or two, pictures of musical celeb- 
rities—scores of those things which one 
would suppose must inevitably attach 
themselves to his long musical career, 
however humble it had been, were con- 
spicuously absent. The shelves which 
lined the walls contained no yellowing 
leaves of flute-selections from mellow old 
operas, as one might expect. In their 
stead were bold leather volumes of war 
—big histories of big wars, little his- 
tories of little wars, accounts of battles 
and retreats and defeats and victories; 
thin official pamphlets of special cam- 
paigns, and over-fat biographies and 
autobiographies of all ranks from the 
commander-in-chief down. 

Above the shelves were pictures of sol 
diers. A group of steel engravings. hung 
at such a height that they were the first 
things to catch his eyes upon waking, 
were above the foot of his bed. Each of 
them was of a famous charge; the Light 
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Brigade at Balaklava, the Old Guard at 
Waterloo, and that bloodiest, mightiest 
charge. of all—Pickett’s brave Virgin- 
ians at Gettysburg. 

Two books, thumbed and penciled to 
decrepitude, lay always open on his wal- 
nut escritoire. One was Bain’s ‘“Emo- 
tions of the Will,” the other, an ancient 
tome entitled, “A Treatise on the Phi- 
losophy of Fear.” 

He was sitting now with lifted face, 
looking wistfully at the children on the 
stage, when a ripple of applause started 
far back in the wings and ran down to 
the footlights. It was followed immed- 
iately by the man who had evoked it, 
an elderly little man with a plummet- 
straight spine, and a beard like silver 
filigree. As he approached, pausing for a 
word here and a hand-clasp there, line 
after line of veterans came to their feet, 
beginning at the orchestra in a blue, sil- 
ver-crested wave that rolled upward till 
it reached the top of the flag-wrapped 
balcony. The applause burst into a roar, 
punctuated by strange, hoarse cries 
which were meant for cheers but which 
cracked prematurely in uncertain old 
throats. 

Peter rose, too, then seemed to recall 
something that brought him down in 
sudden confusion. A flush crimsoned his 
sensitive face and left it white but deter- 
mined. He rose again, his tall figure over- 
topping those about him, and _ faced 
bravely toward the little general, as if 
his desire to do him homage had at last 
conquered all other emotions. And he 
continued to stand till the splendid trib- 
ute had spent itself and the last, stiffest 
veteran had resumed his seat. 

“You don’t pelong to dot G. A. R., 
so for vhy you stand oop?” demanded 
Spiegel, his seat-mate, who at Stoess’ 
beckoning had pulled unavailingly at 
Peter’s coat-tails. 

“I—I forgot,” muttered Peter lamely. 

The little general took his place 
among those who were to contribute to 
the “camp-fire.” People in the wings 
came hurrying out. Stoess straightened 
at a signal from the stage, tapped his 
stand for attention, and swung his men 
into the rousing march which opened the 
program. 
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The march was followed by the usual 
preliminary features of a ‘“‘camp-fire” 
entertainment. 

Peter was very eager and very excited. 
The little general’s name was half way 
down the program opposite ‘“Reminis- 
cences,”” and he listened impatiently to 
the lighter guns who preceded him. He 
wondered how one man could bear the 
burden of so many honors. It was the first 
time he had seen him at close range and 
he liked his eagle face, his eyes that 
still flashed undimmed blue from under 
clean-cut white brows, and the gallant, 
military set of his slender frame. Up 
in the queer old room was a picture of 
him, among other soldier-pictures, taken 
years ago, when the silver filigree beard 
was gold. Indeed, the Alhambra to-night 
might well have been that old room ex- 
panded suddenly and glorified by the 
actual presence of those at whose shrine 
he had so long worshiped. 

At last that for which he had waited 
so wistfully was at hand. The little gen- 
eral rose, cutting off, with a decisive ges- 
ture, the applause which again greeted 
him, and launched into the subject he 
had been assigned. 

Never before had Peter heard such 
soldierly rhetoric. Every phrase of it 
glittered with chivalry and intrepidity, 
while its charming cadences reflected the 
dignity of one who had been born to 
command. Gradually he hitched to the 
edge of his chair and breathlessly fol- 
lowed the speaker into his brilliant nar- 
rative, thrilling—with the veterans— 
over the heroic old deeds, and laughing 
with them over those funny little in- 
cidents which grow funnier as each en- 
campment carries them farther from the 
glare of actuality. The later, prosaic 
years slipped away into oblivion. The 
little general had woven a magic spell 
and for Peter, gazing raptly up from 
thé orchestra pit, there remained in the 
world none but himself and the soldier 
on the stage. 

Then the spell began raveling as deftly 
as it had been woven. Peter did not know 
just how it had come about. He only 
knew that the little general had un- 
expectedly plunged into the dissection of 


the Thing which he, Peter Byfield, had 


spent years in trying to dissect; the 
Thing which had once clutched him 
with defiling tentacles, the Thing all 
brave men spat upon in disgust—Cow- 
ardice. 

He wondered at the deductions and 
assumptions of this soldier who had never 
been touched by Fear. As the analysis 
progressed he realized slowly that the 
speaker was not drawing his conclusions 
from what he had felt but from what he 
had seen. In a sort of stupefaction, not 
unlike that experienced by a man in a 
well who is being overcome by damp, he 
listened to the rapid sketching of a locale 
such as he had so often seen of mornings 
in that moment of half-consciousness 
before his eyes had opened to the en- 
gravings on the wall. The sketching 
contined until the figure of a man ap- 
peared in its center. It was then that the 
white-hot branding-iron was refitted to 
its old scar on Peter Byfield’s soul. 

“The man’s face as he came running in 
my direction has always remained in my 
memory as the epitome of abject cow- 
ardice,” said the little general, “‘and the 
more than forty years that have elapsed 
since then have in no way dimmed its 
panic-stricken features. 

“Hurrying as I was to get across the 
ravine to that part of my brigade on the 
opposite ridge, I could not refrain from 
halting for an instant, out of sheer cu- 
riosity as to how a man could become 
so utterly dehumanized by fear. I do not 
think he saw me as he came crouching 
through the leafless undergrowth. He 
was blind to everything except flight. 

“The regiment from which he came 
had been recruited from the last batch of 
raw material sent down to us from the 
Northwest. I had purposely placed it 
where it might get the protection of the 
broken hill-line and the undergrowth, 
and I had directed its colonel to keep 
his men flat on the ground and not to 
fire a shot unless the enemy attempted to 
advance his line against our right. 

“A nagging little skirmish-fire was be- 
ing sent over the arm of the ravine where 
some of the newly recruited companies 
lay, in order, as I had anticipated, to 
draw our attention from the left where 
the real attack was to be made. Fre- 
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quently a bullet clipped the top of a 
sassafras bush and, occasionally, as I 
rode down the hill, some poor fellow 
curled up with a moan and clutched the 
ground. 

“Tt must have been those first sounds 
and sights of battle that had sent the 
fellow back into the ravine on the run. 
He was a tall, slender young man of per- 
haps twenty. As he came tearing down 
the hill a bush caught his coat and pulled 
it apart and something slipped from his 
inside pocket. To my great astonishment, 
he stopped to pick it up. It was a fife. 
Just what psychological process it was 
that prompted him to stop for it in his 
panic I have never reasoned out. Had he 
turned about, upon picking it up, and 
gone to the front as quickly as he had 
retreated, I should not have been at all 
surprised, for I have seen . cowardice 
plucked out of a man by as trivial an 
incident as the dropping of that fife. But 
there was no turning back for him. He 
came past me like the wind. 

“T have never known, from actual ob- 
servation, such a pronounced case of in- 
dividual cowardice. A man is always 
more or less the coward when by him- 
self. He is just as big a coward when 
massed with a hundred or ten thousand 
others, if the others happen, momen- 
tarily, to be cowards. He is rarely the 
coward if the hundred or ten thousand 
are brave men. Bravery is cumulative, 
just as cowardice is. It is not an unusual 
thing, as we all know, for a whole army 
to turn tail and run, but it zs unusual 
for one man to run while his five hundred 
fellows, all as untried as he, stand up 
and fight. 

“The scrimmage was over in less than 
a half-hour. That little engagement was 
the end of the war for my brigade. The 
next day three of my regiments, includ- 
ing that fifer’s, were shifted to the 
Fourth corps, and after two months’ of 
inactivity in the West we learned of the 
surrender at Appomattox. 

“So, you see, there was no further op- 
portunity for my fifer to make good, 
even if he had finally decided to come 
back. And I doubt if such a man could 
make good—in war or out. It is a truism 
that the coward of to-day may be the 
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hero of to-morrow, but I have never 
been able to imagine it so with that fifer. 
In nearly all other classes of cowardice 
I have witnessed, either individual or in 
the mass, there has been some mitigating 
circumstance. If his company or any por- 
tion of it or of the other companies with 
it had fled; if the men about him had 
been any less raw than he, I could have 
excused him. But to have been the only 
man out of five hundred—surely nothing 
less than a miracle could redeem a man 
from ignominy such as that.” 

The little general went on at length, 
using the example he had given, in the 
further exploitation of his theories. 

Peter Byfield did not hear him. He 
sat so still and white that Spiegel, hap- 
pening to glance at him, reached forward 
and shook him. 

“You are sick—come,” he whispered. 

The old man pulled his long, thin legs 
up close to the chair and huddled for- 
ward. He felt that every eye in the 
house was cast malignantly upon him. 
He wanted to get away, but how could 
he with them all looking like that. 

“Come!” whispered Spiegel, gently. 
“Tt’s the air; you'll be besser out.” 

Peter rose and—the audience rose with 
him. He turned vaguely toward it. After 
his forty years on the wheel could it not 
let him go now? 

Screams and shouts were his answer. 
A flame ran along a wire and sizzled 
through the roof of bunting above the 
stage. The drop-curtain stuck. A wave of 
heat swept down from the flies. 

The members of the orchestra who 
were nearest the footlights rushed the 
narrow doors beneath the stage. The 
double-bass player, in a mad effort to save 
his instrument as well as himself, be- 
came wedged in the left exit with the 
‘cellist where they fought foolishly to 
force themselves and their mammoth 
fiddles through. 

Blocked from that exit, the other 
string-players turned toward the one on 
the right, through which the wood-wind 
and brass were pouring. As they came 
hurtling toward him, bowling over chairs 
and music-stands, pulling, pushing, 
fighting insanely for advantage, Peter 
saw in their faces all that the little gen- 
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Blind to everything except flight 


eral must have seen in his that morning 
forty years ago. And for one ghastly in- 
stant he was seized by the black terror 
that had been thus far his life’s undoing. 

Then swiftly the feeling left him and 
a strange sense of calm took its place. 
With a consciousness akin to nonchal- 
ance he noted the wreck of the big in- 
struments at the left exit. Their owners 
were gone. Out of a mass of twisted 
stands and tumbled sheet-music old 
Foos, a second-fiddler, crawled, the neck 
of his precious violin in one hand, a 
broken bow in the other. He smiled fu- 
tilely as he made his way out. 

Peter heard some one calling him and 
saw Stoess beckoning from beneath the 
stage. 


“Hurry, man!” he was shouting, 


Erx 
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“Lieber Gott, hurry!” and disappeared. 

In the half-minute since the first hot 
blast had shot the footlights, 
Peter’s interest had centered dazedly in 
his struggling confréres, and especially 
in the old men among them. He took a 
second to pity Foos, but even Foos was 
probably safe by now. Spiegel, the next 
oldest member, had been among the first 
to accomplish the exit. But himself re- 
mained, the oldest of them all. 

There was a satisfaction in standing 
there that was wine to his soul. The vet- 
erans on the stage had melted away, tak- 
ing the women and children with them. 
The little battle-scarred general—how 
he had run! Just one step had he taken 
toward the footlights, his hands upraised 
as if to invoke calmness and bravery, 
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and then had come that down-licking 
tongue of flame and the hero of a hun- 
dred battles had—run away. 

Peter Byfield had seen him run. There 
was salt enough in that to season the rest 
of his days. 

The little general had run! Perhaps 
he had thought there was nothing to be 
gained by staying? So had thought young 
Peter Byfield that awful morning in 
the ravine. But old Peter Byfield was not 
going to run, with God’s help, not he! 

At last he had found what he had so 
long sought. He had never quite given up 
the hope of finding the big Peter By- 
field down there somewhere—hidden be- 
neath the ancient shame of the little 
Peter Byfield. His real self seemed to 
stand here beside him now. He was an 
actuality. He was no longer the phantom 
of an old man’s dreams. He existed, was 
flesh and blood. Aye, but he had been 
worth waiting for, worth suffering for, 
this Peter the Great, this man unafraid, 
this warrior! 

No utilitarian aspect complicated the 
miracle of his discovery. It did not oc- 
cur to him what a cool head might do for 
the panic-stricken crowd. He was facing 
a danger from which fear-tested men 
were running like scared children. He 
was proving to himself he was not a 
coward. Was not that enough! 

For ten seconds, perhaps, he was ob- 
sessed by the glory of mere physical 
bravery. Then a childish cry, as thin as 
a killdeer’s in the muffled rumble of 
men’s voices, recalled him to the actual. 
A little girl held out her arms to him 
and screamed incoherently. He pushed 
her away from the sharp angle of the 
rail which was hurting her. and was ap- 
palled suddenly -by the triviality of the 
service when so much was needed. 

Men leaped into the orchestra-pit to 
escape the impact of the crowd pushing 
down tothe main exit, and then struggled 
wildly to: get back again out of the zone 
of blistering heat which was widening 
from the stage. 

A long brass curtain-pole slid from its 
fastenings at the side of a box and struck 
the drummer’s trap, which had been 
shoved back against the wall, throwing 
the stick against the bass drum-head. At 
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sound of the dulled boom, an old man, 
who was held in a vise against the or- 
chestra-rail, lodked at Peter with won- 
dering eyes. All sense of externals seemed 
to have deserted him except a faint cu- 
riosity as to who had struck that drum. 
The sound had attracted his attention. If 
only the attention of a few others could 
be drawn temporarily from the deadly 
doors! 

Peter sprung to the drum-trap and set 
it going, but it’s boom only added a new 
terror. He could see it in the shuddering 
squirm of the mass at the rail and be- 
yond. It meant nothing to them but more 
noise and more noise meant more fear. 
They did not understand. 

His fife was in his hands. He had in- 
tended playing it in the war-time selec- 
tion which was to have followed the 
little general’s speech. He raised it to his 
lips and tried it, incoherently, for the 
first few notes, then settled into a melody 
that shrilled far above every other sound. 


Hurrah, hurrah, we'll sound the jubilee, 

Hurrah, hurrah for the flag that made us 
free. 

So we'll sing the chorus from Atlanta to 
the sea 

As we go marching through Georgia. 

By the time he had finished the chorus 
he had steadied himself to the militant, 
swinging rhythm of the old song. His 
foot threw the drum-trigger ufferringly 
and his fife rang out loud and clear 
with never a break. _ 

Old soldiers on the outer rim of the 
panic-locked mass turned and gazed won- 
deringly stageward. They saw, down in 
the deserted orchestra-space, a tall, angu- 
lar, white-headed old man crouching to 
fend himself from the blazing proscen- 
ium, and shrilling from the little black 
tube held across his lips an appeal more 
eloquent at that supreme moment than 
the speech of a score of general. 

A group of men on crutches, fearful 
of what might await them on the stairs, 
had huddled dazedly at the rail of the 
balcony. When the fife sounded they 
seized the flags draped there and wavéd 
them in time to the tune. Voices whieh 
a moment before had been palsied by 
panic called encouragingly for order. 
An almost imperceptible wave of relax- 
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ation ran back from the tense mass of 
bodies wedged in at the doors. 

Peter was swinging into the chorus a 
third time when the little general, his 
coat over his head, darted up through 
the door beneath the burning stage. His 
filigree beard was scorched at the ends. 
His right hand was bleeding. 

“Keep it up!” he shouted in Peter’s 
ear. “You're fetching ’em now—it all 
depends on you!” 

He leaped to the rail. 

“Back from the exits, boys!’ he cried. 
“Back from the exits!” 

Here and there, old men who as boys 
had often obeyed the commanding magic 
in that high-pitched voice, turned about 
and began to push slowly but determin- 
edly into the parquet. 

“Back, back!’ shouted the general. 
‘Get in line there! ‘There—that’s better. 
Back ’em right in between the seats, cor- 
poral....A little more loosening up at 
your door there, major. ...That’s better 
...»Mark time with the drum.... 
Steady now... .S-t-e-a-d-y. .. . Forward 
...+March....hep! hep! hep, hep!” 

The lines began filing through the now 
unclogged exits in reasonably good 
order. But rapidly as they stepped, it 
seemed to Peter they were without end. 
A sheet of flame crackled ceilingward, 
hurling its heat down upon him. The 
box at his back was blazing. Without 
ceasing his foot-strokes he had tried to 
push the trap along the floor and away 
from the stage but the debris left by the 
orchestra prevented. 

The little general had said it all de- 
pended on him. Well, it couldn’t depend 
much longer. His head throbbed wildly, 
the back of his seamed old neck was a 
blister, sparks had eaten through his coat 
in a score of places. 

He was very weary from the stress of 
what he had passed through. In two min- 
utes he had experienced emotions rang- 
ing from the most poignant shame to the 
exaltation of heroism. 

He brought his free leg nearer the 
drum to steady his weakening knees. His 
music rang oddly against the crackle of 
flames and the dull thump of men march- 
ing and marking time. 

The little general had quit the or- 


chestra-rail. He seemed to be in all parts 
of the auditorium at once, admonishing, 
directing, commanding. But in whatever 
part he moved, the filigree beard with its 
scorched ends was turned towards Peter, 
his steel-blue eyes held Peter’s pain- 
bleared ones, nis stained hand raised ap- 
pealingly in Peter’s direction. 

At last there stood before each exit a 
thin line of cool-headed veterans. 

“Run, but don’t crowd!” called the 
little general. 

Then, as they went hurrying out, he 
beckoned to the fifer in the pit. 

The old man slipped his instrument 
into his pocket, took three uncertain 
steps, tottered, and went down. 

When he opened his eyes, the general 
was bending over him. They were both 
ridiculously wet. Peter felt the soothe of 
what the ambulance-doctor was putting 
on his hands. 

“T live in the Krell Block, down on 
Wayne Avenue, room 16,” he murmured, 
feebly. 

“That’s all right,” declared the little 
general, ‘but you’re going to St. Luke’s 
with me. And you are to have the best 
that place affords or every veteran in the 
state’ll raise hell!” 

“But I don’t belong to the veterans,” 
protested Peter Byfield feebly. “Don’t 
you see I was that—fifer—in—in—” 

“In the orchestra, of course. Heaven 
preserve us if you hadn’t been. You must 
keep quiet now.” 

Peter lay back. He had tried to make 
them understand. Perhaps it didn’t mat- 
ter anyhow. Then, too, he was only old 
Peter Byfield again, with his living to 
make. Just how long would his hands 
keep him from work? He wondered if, 
after all, it had—pazrd. 

The driver sounded his gong. 

“Hold a minute! The boys want to 
hear,”’ said the little general. 

He opened the door and leaned out. 

“He’s all right, boys!” he shouted, 
“just scorched a bit, but he’ll soon be as 
chipper as an old hero ought to be.” 

He closed the door but not quickly 
enough to shut out the mighty cheer that 
swept the throng. 

Peter did not wonder then if it paid. 

He knew. 



























































































































































































































































Her Romance 


BY MAUDE L. RADFORD 


Author of 


HEN Ada Grier walked upon the 

stage in obedience to her cue, her 
beautiful white head held high, a slight 
stir passed over the audience. She barely 
repressed a cynical smile. How many, 
many times she had heard just that sound 
as she entered during the second act for 
her small part after the star had been re- 
ceived during the first act with a much 
greater stir. 

The manager was astute; attention 
must be directed to as many of his stage- 
people as possible. Periodically, whether 
they were in large cities or playing to 
one-night stands, he revived the old story 
in which Ada Grier had figured as the 
one love in the life of the Greatest Star 
of All. Every one had loved him; those 
who knew him best could not speak of 
him without a quivering voice. America 
had not had an actor since who so held 
the hearts of men at his feet, sent their 
souls wafting along old, forgotten roads, 
and drew their smiles and tears with that 
wonderful harp, his voice. He had never 
married, and after his death, it appeared 
that he had loved Ada Grier. 

Why they had never married, when he 
was a bachelor and she a widow, was a 
mystery that willing reporters had not 
fathomed. No question could break down 
the barrier behind Ada Grier’s answer, 
sometimes quiet, sometimes quivering, 

“Your pardon; that is a subject on 
which I do not talk.” 

Every few months solutions were sug- 
gested—when the anniversary of his 
death came around and she went to lay 
a wreath of laurel on his grave; or on 
his birthday, when she dined alone in 
the café where they had first met. 

Her sorrow, it was said, had whitened 
her hair, though she was yet under forty. 
Her buried heart it was, no doubt, that 
made her indifference to her art so great 
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that she was scarcely more than a fifth- 
rate actress. With him to inspire her, 
gentle critics said, she could have scaled 
the stars; her manager once remarked 
impatiently that he wished it had oc- 
curred to her to begin the ascent while 
he was there. But none knew better than 
the manager the asset this dead flower of 
romance was to his stage. 

The audience was a large and fashion- 
able one, strangely softened by the brave 
and sad and merry little play, just like 
life, in which Ada Grier-played her part, 
not very much like life. It had been a 
bright idea of the manager always to 
have in the running play the Christian 
name of the Greatest Star of All. There 
was a sympathetic rustle in the audience 
as Ada’s voice trembled at times on the 
word. When her back was towards the 
stage, she turned her head aside impa- 
tiently from the manager, grinning ap- 
provingly in the wings. 

She walked through her part for an 
act or two; then she happened to glance 
across the footlights at a face that every 
one in the dress-circle had noticed. If 
she had felt her audience, if she had 
been alive at all, she could not have 
missed the call that’ was being sent her. 
A lean dark face, lined and grave, sur- 
mounted by strong hair, white as her 
own; soft, steady eyes, that never left 
her. He was bending his big shoulders 
so far over that the person in front of 
him was discommoded, and those about 
him furtively amused. 

When she saw him, Ada Grier hesi- 
tated for a moment, and the prompter 
helped her with such good will that his 
voice swept into the house. Then, to the 
amazement of her fellow-workers, she 
began to act. Some lost fire leapt into 
being behind the sheath of her face; a 
spirit sprang into her eyes, her hands. 
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[he words she had so often said life 
lessly, now had a meaning for her. She 
felt it all; she lifted her part into a 
creation ; she flung it into the hearts of 
her hearers until the star suggested with 
laughter and seriousness that the mana- 
ger get Ada Grier the part of leading 
woman—in some other company. 

As soon as she made her exit, Ada 
pushed far into the wings past the beam- 
ing manager till she found a call-boy. 

“Quick!” she said. “That tall gentle- 
man with the face in the fifth row. You 
will know whom I mean—-the big 
man with the white curls. He’s bigger 
than anyone else. ‘Tell him I want to see 
him when the play’s over. Explain to 
him about the stage-door; he’ll not un- 
derstand unless you do. Wait; bring him 
to me yourself! You wont forget?” 

In a moment she was back on the 
stage. Presently she would look at the 
fifth row. What if he had gone? Once, 
only once that she knew of, and that ten 
years before, he had come to watch her 
act. She had sent him no sign, sure that 
he would ask to see her, and he had gone 
away then, before the play was over. 
Perhaps— 

She shot a quick glance across the 
footlights. Still there, still there! Ex- 
ultingly she lived her part, for he was 
listening, and somehow she must make 
him want to come. She carried her lis- 
teners with her; the house fairly rose 
to her, and flowers intended for the star 
were flung at her feet. 

“Never mind,” gasped the star, “she’ll 
die to-morrow; this is her swan-song. 
She may have all my laurels, for I be- 
lieve she is a spirit already. Her human 
self could never do it!” 

“Whew! wake me up, somebody, 
please,” said the stage-manager feebly, 
when she passed him in her last trium- 
phant exit. “Do that again, Ada, and 
it’s ten dollars more per for you, my 
lady.” 

But Ada did not hear him. She turned 
to meet the star coming up to her with 
congratulations. 

“Ves, yes, I know,” she interrupted, 
“and it’s very sweet of you, but if you 
really mean it, lend—lend me your 
dgessing-room. I’ve a friend coming, and 
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it’s the only fit place. Can’t your maid 
bundle your things out ?” 

“Well, really!” said the star, explo- 
sively. 

But she was a remarkably good-na- 
tured person, and she transferred herself 
as well as she could to Ada’s little box 
of a room, stairs and stairs up, with par- 
donable curiosity, lingering long enough 
to catch a glimpse of a huge, white- 
headed viking of a man guiding himself 
blunderingly towards her dressing-room 
by the shoulder of a small call-boy. 

Ada rose to receive him, still in her 
stage-dress. He gazed about the luxu- 
rious room, and then smiled at her, his 
big face as gentle as a child’s. 

“Just the sort of a place I have always 
dreamed of you as in,” he said, softly, 
“the flowers, and all.” 

She winced a little as she gave him her 
hand. 

“Never mind the room, Jeremy. Tell 
me everything. Tell me about—home—” 
and her voice broke. 

He sat on a chair opposite her. 

‘“‘Home can’t mean much to you,” he 
said, slowly, “though it’s good of you to 
call it that to please me, and just like 
you. But your life is here, your home is 
here, and no ore knows it better than I.” 

His eyes were dreamy and tender. 

““Are—are you married?” she asked, 
abruptly. 

He shook his head. 

“Oh, no,” he said, quietly. 

‘“‘Why—why haven’t you come to see 
me act oftener—for the sake of old 
times?” she asked softly. 

“You didn’t need me,” he said, sim- 
ply. “You didn’t need any one but the 
memory of him. I knew that. If ever you 
had come back, I might have doubted it. 
Once I had the feeling—” 

He paused. 

“The feeling?” she prompted. 

“Ten years ago it was,” he said. “I 
came to see you act, to know—I had been 
haunted, somehow, wondering if you 
were happy. I was going to ask you—and 
then I saw that account in the news- 
paper—read it between the acts, all 
about him, that great star, and how he 
had loved you. When I heard your voice 
tremble every time you spoke his name— 
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you remember, it was the play where 
there was a character with the same 
Christian name as his—why then I knew 
the paper was right. I knew that all you 
needed was the memory of him.” 

She gave a little inarticulate exclama- 
tion. 

“Oh, Jeremy Harpell,” cried, 
“you might have come to me for the sake 
of old times.” 

He shook his head. 

“That’s like you ; you would have been 
good to me. But I couldn’t bring any- 
thing to you, and so I went back to—’”’ 

“To what ?” 

She leaned forward eagerly in the 
star’s pretty chair. 

“To my memories.” 

Ada sank back. 

“To the old house, furnished twenty 
years ago for me?” she asked softly. “Oh, 
Jeremy, that you forgive me is past be- 
lief. To have run away on the eve of our 
marriage to marry a worthless cad who 
would give me a chance to go on the 
stage—to destroy your faith in a wom- 
an—ah, it takes a man to forgive that!’ 

She spoke with a vibrant voice. She 
was not acting now, and her eyes were 
full of tears. 

“Never mind me,” he said; “every- 
one’s got to do what he’s got to do. 
There are plenty of things I’ve never 
understood. But you—you’ve been happy 
and successful—”’ 

She interrupted him with a bitter- 
sweet ripple of laughter. 

“Always an idealist, Jeremy,” she 
said; “no, I’ve not been happy, and I’ve 
not been successful. I can’t act, and I’ve 
just lived in the shadow of Aim—and 
that was a lie, too.” 

He looked at her anxiously. 

“What do you mean—a lie?” 

“He was kind to me,” she said, pas- 
sionately; “oh, so good, when I was 
wretched. He was all I had for years. I 
worship his memory, worship it! But I 
never loved him, and he never loved me. 
He was good to me because I looked like 
some one he had loved in his youth.” 


she 
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“But all those stories—but the way 
your voice trembled on his name—’’ 

“Lies ! Advertisement !” she said, scorn- 
fully. “All to sell seats. All to cover up 
the fact that I can’t act.” 

She looked at him breathlessly, her 
face shining ; but he sat with bent head. 

“I’m sorry, Ada,” he said, painfully ; 
“IT can’t understand it. It doesn’t seem 
like you. Advertising is all right, I sup- 
pose, but to let the world believe in a 
great love—” 

She caught her breath helplessly. 

“Why, it was a beautiful memory for 
me, too,” he said, “that you could be 
faithful for so long to an idea—as I have 
been. It seemed to bring us closer.” 

“Oh, Jeremy,” she said, half-tear- 
fully, ‘“‘we’re miles apart. You’ve lived 
with the trees and the sky and the pure 
snows of Winter. Everything looks sim- 
ple to you—black or white. But you 
mustn’t be so good that you can’t have 
pity or understanding.” 

She groped for his hand. 

“Don’t be disappointed in me,” she 
said ; “perhaps it is too late, but maybe I 
could be the same if I were back there 
—Jeremy. I’ve always wanted to go 
back, after the second year, that is, but 
I have not dared. It’s all been a lie, my 
life. This room isn’t mine; they cut my 
salary last year—I’m a failure—” 

Her voice was muffled, her face 
turned aside. 

Jeremy rose to his good viking height, 
his strong face under the white curls 
eager and determined. 

“T’m stupid, Ada,” he said; “black is 
black and white, white to me, for the 
same reason that you are the you I have 
always loved. Leave all this, if it isn’t 
real, and come back—not to me; I don’t 
hope for that—but to the old town. Tell 
ea" 

She turned towards him trembling. 

“Oh, you—if I come back, it must be 
to you—” 

The good-natured star outside the 
door decided to give them five more min- 


utes. 
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Pansian Fashion Model |[—Ftrom Lite 
By special contract with Maison Béchoff-David:—Evening gown of light blue 
RE UTLINGER, PARIS ~~ y trimmed with tulle embroidered with pearls 
. and jet. 
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Parisian Fashion Model Il A—From Life 
Maison Martial et Armand:—Evening gown of blue 
tulle embroidered in gold over blue satin 


By special contract with 
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Parisian Fashion Model IIl A—From Life 
By special contract with Maison Martial et Armand:—Dinner gown’ of rose 
REUTLINGER, PARIS satin trimmed with flowers embroidered in the same 
, erty shade. The tunic is trimmed with ivory lace. 
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Parisian Fashion Model IV B—From Life 


By special contract with Maison Martial et Armand:—Dinner gown of olive 


REUTLINGER, PARIS 
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Parisian Fashion Model V B—From Life 


By special contract with 
REUTLINGER, PARIS 





Maison Drécoll:—Afternoon costume of black satin, 
modified Directoire. 
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Parisian Fashion Model VI C—From Life 


By special contract with Maison Ney Soeurs:—Evening wrap of pearl gray 








REUTLINGER, PARIS trimmed with silver embroidery and chinchilla. 
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Parisian Fashion Model VII C—From Life 
By special contract with Maison Redfern:— Evening coat of royal blue velvet 
REUTLINGE R, PARIS embroidered in gold 
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Parisian Fashion Model VIII—From Life 
By special contract with Maison Rouff:—Evening gown of mauve satin 
REUTLINGER, PARIS trimmed with pearls of the same shade. 
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N one of those periods of inertia which 

occasionally settle over the theatres 
even when the dramatic season is at its 
height ; when the stage suddenly becomes 
negative in its interest and the machinery 
of play-production begins to grow mo- 
notonous, it remained for our most in- 
tellectually alert actress, Mrs. Fiske, 
aided by the juvenile audacity of a boy 
just out of college, to seize New York 
by the ears and make it sit up and take 
notice. I begin these comments of the 
plays of the past month with young Mr. 
Edward Sheldon’s “Salvation Nell,” 
which Mrs. Fiske has just produced, not 
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because I consider it an unusually fine 
or valuable contribution to the art of 
the drama, but for the reason that it 
combines elements which are a departure 
from the recognized business of the stage 
and which are certain to arouse wide 
interest and provoke much discussion. 
The preceding months have shown 
unmistakable signs that this is the sea- 
son of the regenerative drama. Mr. Ar- 
nold Daly has already tried to raise the 
downtrodden and encourage the forlorn 
with Mr. Owen Kildare’s “The Regen- 
eration,” and failed. Mr. Robert Edeson 
has turned an even more precipitous 














somersault in Mr. William Harris’ “The 
Offenders,” which was written to 
the fierce light of publicity upon the 
child-labor. One fad or moral 
theatre is as 


cast 


evils of 
excuse in the good as 
another. At any rate, the stage is trying 
to lift up the vile and depraved by the 
tender persuasion of charity and the 
redeeming influence of love. Other days, 
other ways. 

Now comes Mrs Fiske 
tion Nell’ to turn the search-light of 
the theatre into the devious byways and 
breeding places of New York’s lowest 
and most sodden and to lift 
the veil from the darksome haunts of the 


with “Salva 


slum-life, 
city’s vice, brutality. lawlessness, misery, 
squalor, and wretchedness In its way 
her new play is remarkable. Its verisim 
ilitude is astounding. It is more a set of 
moving pictures than a drama. It is pho 
tographically true to the life it repre 
sents. You are moved to admiration by its 
wonderful manipulation of the machin 
ery of stage management, by the inge 
nuity 

but | a long time before 
I pronounced it other than disheartening 
and | 


serves a 


with which its effects are secured. 


would hesitate 


and distressing as drama 
understand wherein it 
end. 

Chere are three pictures, one 
istically exact in detail as the 
Through them runs the thread of a pa 
thetic story of a woman’s 
against sin. 

The first is the interior of a saloon 
in that most lawless section of New York 
‘“Hell’s Kitchen,” a disrepu 
table dive with its characteristic rabble 
of toughs, abandoned women. 
loafers, and beggars of the underworld. 
Among them. bedraggled. cring 
ing, utterly crushed in soul and body, 
is Nell the forlorn, betrayed 
scrubwoman Mrs. Fiske imper- 
sonates. She is the companion of a square- 
jawed, low-browed thief, /7m Platt—his 
miserable chattel whom he curses and 
abuses and systematically robs of the poor 
pittance she earns by cleaning up around 
the bar. 

At first the horrors of this scene are 
revolting, but soon the fascination of its 
grisly picture grips you. Mr. Sheldon 


cannot 


useful 


as real 


others 


struggie 


known as 
CTOC ks. 
wan, 


Sanders. 
whom 
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never once hesitates to call a spade a 
spade. The ribaldry of the crowd gTOWS. 
There is drinking, cursing, boasting, 
scuffling, and pleasantries. 
fhe inhumanity of Platt, the thief, is 
gradually made clear; the hopeless 
wretchedness of .Ve/] Sanders, the scrub- 
woman, is slowly revealed. A prize-fight 
is pulled off in the next room and the 
crowd dissolves, to reappear shortly es- 
corting the boastful victor and the whin- 
ing vanquished. The 
patrol is heard. A raid is made of J/me. 
Coquette’s disreputable resort and out 
rushes the rabble for this new diversion, 
while fleeing, bedizened 
night-birds seek refuge in the back room 
of the saloon. 

Platt returns with the gang in time 
to catch one of his drunken pals in an 
attempt to kiss Nell. He kills the man, 
first gouging at | ] 


is eves with his talon- 
like fingers. The police arrest him, while 


1 
Dosterous 


a police 


gong of 


some of the 


the ambulance dashes up and its surgeon 
methodically performs his 


task. Neil, 
the innocent cause of the mélée, is kicked 
out into the gutter unceremoniously by 
the bartender. She has nowhere to go. 

“Vou come with me,”’ urges the soiled 
night-bird, who has just escaped from 
the raid. ‘Madam’ will welcome 
vou when she gets out on bail in the 
morning.” 

“She’s coming with me,” pleads Ha/- 
lelujah Mag the Salvation Army 
worker who has been lingering on the 
outskirts of the Here, in the 
final speech of the opening act, the 
struggle for the scrubwoman’s regen- 
eration begins. 

Fight years have elapsed, during 
which P/att has been serving a sentence 


throng. 


in Sing-Sing, when the curtain rises again 
on Nell Sanders’ flat in Cherry Street. 
The woman has been saved from her life 
of shame. She has become a captain in 
the Salvation Army, fulfilling her duty 
as the mother of Platts child. now a 
boy of seven. In an evil hour Platt re- 
turns to tempt her. He would lead her 
back to the level of his own degrada- 
tion. She tells him he is a father but her 
words make no impression on him. When 
she goes out to buy him food he steals 
his child’s milk from the ice-box. When 
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Photograph by White. New York 
Miss Annie Russell in her new play ‘The Stronger Sex 
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she returns he throws his arms around’ with fire-escapes, festooned with the 
her and then she discovers with horror motley of the hives where wretchedness 
that her degraded love for the man still dwells, rise on two sides. On the other 
endures. Yet she struggles to remain in is the famous ‘No. | Hall’ of the Sal 
the path of decency, and pleads to dis- vation Army. The pavement swarms 
suade her old lover when he proposes to. with quarreling venders, jangling 
her to run away with him on the proceeds women, screaming, dancing children, dis 
of a diamond-robbery which he intends cordant street-pianos, the scene teeming 
to commit that night. As an upshot of with the ribaldry and confusion of gut 
that struggle he strikes her a blow in the _ ter-life. And here Jim Platt again meets 
face and flees down the fire-escape. Salvation Nell. He loafs in front of a 

he curtain now lifts for the last saloon and harkens to the redeemed 
time on a street in the crowded East woman’s passionate harangue from the 
Side tenement quarter of Cherry Hill. Salvation Army circle. He hangs his 
Tenements, five stories high, bristling head during her fervent prayer. She 
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ompany, New York 


Miss Florence Rockwell 


passes through the crowd with her tam 


bourine, and as his companions scoff he 
sheepishly drops a coin into it. Then he 


meekly follows her into the barracks. 
I'he redeeming influence of love has be- 
gun its work in the depraved wretch 
and the play ends here. 

Vivid as “Salvation Nell” is as a spec 
tacle, photographically and phonograph- 
ically faithful as it is to the life and 


conditions it represents, it nevertheless 


falls far short of persuasive drama. A 
deep, compelling interest in character 
represented in the theatre can be created 
only by dissecting human nature and 
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analyzing the spiritual struggle that 
takes place between the opposed forces 
of good and evil. Real drama, the por- 
trayal on the stage of the processes of 
life, can be evolved only by the colli- 
sion of character. Mr. Sheldon has not 
able to grasp and make use of 
finer implements which make the 
a powerful and subtle agent for 
good. Considering his extreme youth and 
inexperience it is not surprising, indeed, 
that he has not. A writer of such close 
observation is certain to be heard from 
again and some day he will look back in 
amazement at the with 


been 
these 


stage 


recklessness 

















which he plunged into his first effort. 
His play is marvelous as an example of 
faithful, brutal 


unblushing realism—a 


picture of viciousness and squalor in 


their external hideousness: He is a sen 
sitized plate that has caught every mi 
nute detail of the life he has attempted 
a phonograph that has 
the dis 
ribaldry 


to photograph ; 
registered every sound-wave of 
cordant tumult of the street, 
ind blasphemy of the barroom, and sob 
and anguish of the tenement hovel. ‘The 
real protagonist of “Salvation Nell’ is 
not Mrs. Fiske in the role of the hero 
ine. It is, instead, the streets and 
in the slums of New York. It has super 
ficial fascination, but its appeal is di 
rected chiefly to morbid curiosity. 

lo Mrs. Fiske it must be granted 
that never before in her career as actress 
or stage-manager performed 
more remarkable work. The handling of 
her company of fifty people 
be not an imitation of life, but the life 
itself. The pathos of her portrait of the 
scrubwoman is profound. Her present 
ment of the Salvation Army worker is 
a vivid symbol of a regenerative impulse. 
None but a genius in the art of the 
stage could have offered her pravers and 
delivered her street-corner exhortation 
without rousing in an audience a sense 
of the impropriety of this religious ha 
rangue against a background of evil and 
blasphemy. 

Of almost equal value is Mr. Hol 
brook Blinn’s performance of the crim 
inal-tough and prison-bird, Jim Platt. 
Miss Mary Madison makes a vital figure 
of the Salvation Army slum-worker 
Hallelujah Maggie, and at a sinister ex 
treme Miss Hope Latham is equally suc 
cessful in typifying the depraved 17 yrtle 
Odell. But as usually happens in plays 
that are panoramic in plan, scarcely any 
of the other forty-odd characters can 
be identified. Nor is it that 
they should be. They are at least depress 
ingly real. 


dens 


has she 


seems fo 


necessary 


HILFE on the subject of the drama 
of grisly realism I mav as well pay 
my respects to the Sicilian Players. By 
the time these comments appear on the 
printed page their performances in New 
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York will have ended, but as they will 
go on tour they will be sure to be en- 
countered by readers of THE RED Book 
MAGAZINE in other American cities. 

For more than a year the cables have 
been kept busy with reports of the tri- 
umphs in various European cities of this 
company of dark-hued, gypsy-like actors 
from the Mediterranean, in whom was 
said to burn the volcanic fires of A‘tna, 
from whose slopes they come. London, 
particularly, prostrated itself before their 
mimic deeds of bloody prowess. King 
Edward visited their performances at 
the Shaftsbury Theatre six times and 
thus established their social vogue. 
Paris, Berlin, and Vienna, each in its 
turn, hailed them as the sensation of the 
hour. Then the Sicilians looked across 
the sea, longing for new worlds to con- 
quer. 

Mr. Charles Frohman readily agreed 
to become their American impresario. 
When the Russian Players first came to 
this country he had given that homeless 
band the shelter of one of his theatres 
and helped Mme. Alla Nazimova to the 
place of distinction she: now enjoys. It 
was also through his efforts that the Irish 
Players obtained their hearing in New 
York a year ago. With Mr. Frohman’s 
policy there is no reason to quarrel. His 
aim is to supply the American stage with 
all that is novel or rare in dramatic en- 
tertainments and abide by the decision 
of his patrons as to its acceptability or 
value. 

The Sicilians have come and they 
have failed, woefully, dismally, abso- 
lutely. I am not in the habit of exulting 
over disasters on the stage but I am 
compelled to assert that in this case 
nothing within my years of critical ob- 
servation of the theatre has been so elo- 
quent of the good taste and intelligent 
discrimination of the New York public 
as the promptness and completeness with 
which it has rejected this organization 
of imitation cut-throats and their repul- 
sive mimicry of the surface-aspects of 
primitive animal passions. As for the 
Sicilians, after their series of European 
furores, they are nonplussed. 

I feel bound, however, to offer tribute 
of a certain kind to these foreign visi- 
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Harry Conor, Mabel Barrison, and Jamison Lee Finney in “The Blue Mous 
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tors—within their limitations. Nothing 
like their performances has ever been 
seen before and, I hope, will never be 
seen again. In the business of mimicking 
the most brutal of animal passions in all 
their umreasoning ferocity they are 
graphic to a shocking degree. Lust, mur 
der, revenge, jealousy, love, hate, as 
manifested by barbaric instincts, they 
convey with terrible vividness. Their hot 
Southern blood boils when they are in 


action; they seem literally to bathe the 
stage in gore. 

Also, as a well trained acting-machine 
their performances are open to admira- 
tion. They form a stock-company in the 
truest sense of the term. Each, by his 
own performance, strives to lend veri 
similitude to the whole picture. When 
their machine once gets into action it 
works without a hitch. Their energy is 
prodigious and their devices to portray 
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Miss Catherine Tow 
purely surface effects are inexhaustible. 

But here the merit of the Sicilians’ 
performances abruptly ends. 
tion or appreciation of the 
suggestion, the principles which underlie 
and exalt all art, has no place whatever 
in their acting. Taste, refinement, and 
moderation are alike unknown to them. 
They give no evidences in their exhi 
intellectual or mental pro 
business is to 
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with minutest precision, ugly and grew- 
some tact. 

herefore, when Signora Mimi Agu- 
glia-Ferrau, the leading actress of the 
organization, bills herself on the pro- 
gram as “the most famous tragedienne 
of the world” she commits what, were it 
not so ludicrous, would be an imper- 
tinence. In artistic stature she is a pigmy 
compared with her own countrywoman, 
Eleanora Duse, or with Sarah Bern- 
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hardt. A dozen other actresses in Europe 
and half that number in this country 
either excel her or are her equals in 
every department of her histrionic pro 
cedure 

fhus far | have seen the Sicilians in 
five of their tragedies and I find their 
plays are all cut from the same theatric 
strip. The details of some of them would 
be unseemly in print for they illustrate 
the rankest of passions. Undoubtedly 
“Malia” Witchcraft) is their most ef 
fective piece. It deals with the passion of 
Jana, a peasant girl about to be married, 
for Cola, the husband of her sister, 
Nedda. Vhe girl struggles against her 
animal desire until Ninu, her sweetheart, 
believing that Cola has bewitched her, 
kills the man after a fierce struggle, by 
slitting his throat with a razor. 

[his degenerate passion of Jana’s, 
which progresses to physical collapse, 
Signora Aguglia-Ferrau depicts with 
hideous pathological exactness. She ex 
hibits a blinding versatility. Mistress she 
surely is of every form of paroxysm 
swoons, hysteria, epilepsy, catalepsy, and 
common or garden cat-fits. 

[he Sicilians’ other plays are similar 
in design and their acting always fol- 
lows the same general plan. Their inva- 
sion of America brings a novelty, and 
morbid curiosity will_probably lure many 
persons to see them. To the good taste 
of these I submit them’ and I do not 
much doubt the verdict, the patronage 
of King Edward of the United King 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland to the 
contrary, notwithstanding. 


F plays based on the topic of inter- 

national marriage there seems to be 
no end. Nor is it difficult to explain their 
prevalence. Here is a menacing problem 
in our social life which, like Banquo’s 
ghost. will not down. If the stage is to 
assert its legitimate function as a pow 
erful corrective agent and instrument for 
good, it can scarcely address a more per 
tinent and timely question. 

How prolific have been our American 
heiresses in supplying inspiration for 
such plays is easily understood by all 
who have recently followed Mr. Charles 
Edward Russell’s authoritative articles 


and comments on this scandalous inter- 
national traffic in THE Rep Book Mac- 
AZINE. If any person still be unconvinced 
by Mr. Russell’s array of testimony, he 
has only to glance at the daily cables in 
the newspapers from European capitals. 

Now comes Miss Annie Russell, the 
timid little actress whom we used to call 
wistful and demure, to shed over this 
live problem the fitful light of Mr. John 
Valentine’s international marriage com- 
edy, “The Stronger Sex.” I must confess 
that his play would be a more persua- 
sive contribution to the discussion, .had 
he given it a clearer atmosphere of rea- 
sonable probability. But if audiences be 
content to regard the piece as a fairy 
tale, they will find it interesting and 
bright, and they may detect in certain 
detached passages of it a sound appli- 
cation to the arrant foolishness of 
exchanging good American money for 
besmirched foreign family names. 

The oddity of the comedy is that Mr. 
Valentine, the author, is an Englishman 
who has written, primarily, for the enter- 
tainment of London audiences. He in- 
sinuates that even the British are not 
blind to the mercenary impulses of their 
rotten aristocracy, and he proceeds to 
draw the moral that there is often a way 
to whip the fortune-hunters into subjec- 
tion, if the girl in the case has the 
requisite moral stamina. 

The story sets out with an incident 
which has had numerous parallels in 
actual life. The Honorable William Bar- 
rington is all smiles and attention until 
after the ceremony is performed that 
unites him to an American girl with 
Texan traits of character and a Fifth 
Avenue bank-account. Then his assump- 
tion of the gentleman vanishes and he 
becomes his real self, a cad and a 
bounder. 

Mary, his wife, accepts the situation 
into which her rashness has led her, and 
valiantly begins the up-hill task of her 
husband’s regeneration. She will be a 
feminine Petruchio. Her Honorable de- 
pendent must become a masculine Kath- 
erine. Her purse-strings will supply a 
smarting lash. Her cad is to be cured 
by the medicine of humiliation. 

Being the mistress of the bank- 
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Miss Anna Held, who is appearing in a new musical-comedy entitled ‘‘Miss Innocence’ 
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account, J/ary also asserts herself as the 
of the establishment. The serv 
ants are told to receive orders only 
from her. She decides whether or not the 
horses shall be taken out of the stable. 
She refuses to pay her husband’s debts 


mistress 


or lend him money, except on gilt-edged 
security course, he cannot 
produce. But she is willing to get him 
employment and, if necessary, pay his 
salary. 

Such treatment at first only aggra 
vates the case. The man of proud name 
is enraged at his wife’s independence. 
Finally this Petruchio in petticoats is 
forced to draw a revolver to protect her 
self from physical assault by her Aath 
crine in trousers. But during the year 
which is supposed to have elapsed be 
tween the second and third acts, a great 
ht dawns upon The Honorable War- 
ren Barrington. His course of sprouts 
has been so thorough and severe that he 
is almost willing to eat from his mis 
hand. He is actually hungry for 
any stray morsel of affection that may 
be cast at his feet. Chastened in spirit 
and meekly dutiful, he is even seized 
with fear lest his wife may transfer 
her affections to her rich cousin. So he 
becomes almost an object for sympathy 
when the time comes for the last curtain 
to fall on a happy home. 

Miss Russell plays the heiress in her 
sincere, refined, and pretty style, but 
she is altogether too gentle to success 
fully carry the illusion of a determined 
Petruchio who is willing to draw a pistol 
in her own defense. An actor might also 
be found who could give greater plaus 
ibility to the H/onorable Warren Bar- 
rington. The rest of the company is of 
fair ability and the play is handsomely 
staged. If it somewhat sugar-coats the 
international marriage pill, it may also 
supply an idea to some of our misguided 
feminine exiles in foreign lands. 
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FoR those who go to the playhouse 

for laughing purposes only, the 
theatrical wheel of fortune has_ been 
spinning with rare good luck lately. | 
can recommend no better tonic for 
chronic dyspeptics and people afflicted 
with the blues than Mr. William Collier 


and Mr. J. Hartley Manners’ new farce, 
“The Patriot,’ which has just begun 
what promises to be a long New York 
run. ‘To make the cure permanent it 
should be followed immediately with one 
dose of “The Blue Mouse,” compounded 
by Mr. Clyde Fitch from a German pre 
scription. 

Of these two light pieces the former 
is the more up-to-date; that is to say, 
it follows the more recent methods of 
farcical writing. Its story is as light as 
a feather and as thin as a slip of cigaret 
paper, but the setting it supplies for Mr. 
Collier, one of the cleverest farceurs on 
the stage, is altogether congenial. As in 
most of his previous plays, it is not so 
much what Mr. Collier does in ‘The 
Patriot,” as the droll way in which he 
does it, that makes his acting diverting. 

Mr. Collier is now Sir Augustus Plan 
tagenet Armitage, an Americanized Brit 
isher and the owner of a gold mine at 
Bull Frog, Nev., which, with the usual 
farcical perversity, doesn’t yield pay 
dirt. He is surrounded by a collection 
of absurdly impossible people — West 
ern miners, Indians, and- colored folk— 
who are becoming clamorous for their 
pay. How impossible these people are 
Mr. Collier, himself, admits when he 
threatens to one of his Indians 
back to his cigar-store. Just when Sir 
Augustus’ financial dilemma is most an- 
noying, word comes from London that 
he has been left a fabulous fortune. He 
drops his gold mining scheme precipi- 
tously, and with his retinue of Western 
companions, hastens back to England 
to put in his claim. But on arriving on 
the ground the young mining-boss dis- 
covers that a string is attached to the 
legacy. He must marry his defunct 
uncle’s ward within a year in order to 
get the money. Here the plot halts long 
enough for a ridiculous exposition of 
Rocky Mountain manners in an English 
drawing-room. 

Of course Sir Augustus sacrifices the 
fortune. Back in Bull Frog he has left 
his little sweetheart, Ne//. What are 
riches to him without her? And what 
pleasure does existence in a continuous 
boiled shirt hold out to a man who has 
spent his best days in flannels? 


send 
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Miss Adrienne Augarde, Joseph O' Meara’s leading lady in ‘Peggy Machree’ 


So back to Bull 
goes, arriving just in time to discover 
that his old gold mine has unexpectedly 
become a bonanza. Better than that. the 
loyal Vell has been patiently waiting 
for him. 

It is easy to detect Mr. Collier’s hand 
throughout the dialogue and situations. 
He has the knack of speaking ridiculous 
lines with an air of the greatest im- 
perturbability and gravity, and also of 
making amusing situations speak for 
themselves. Mr. Collier is fortunate, too, 
in his fellow conspirators. With Miss 


Frog Sir Augustus 


’ 


Helen Hale as Ne//, Mr. Reginald Ma- 
son as a typical English butler, and Miss 


Helena Collier-Garrick as a_bibulous 
Colorado dame, to say nothing of the 
variegated array of Western types, he 
has a capital background for his acting. 

But how and where did “The Patriot” 
get its title? 


HE Blue Mouse” has been a favorite 
farce in Berlin for more than a year. 
Mr. Fitch’s contributions to it have been 
translation, deodorization, and localiza- 
tion. I suspect the original needed the 
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second treatment quite as much as the 
first or third. It 
stories of amiable mendacity which de 
rives its impetus from mistaken identity. 
lo attempt hint at its story 
would be to lose one’s self immediately 
in the mazes of the most extravagant 
complications. In form it goes back to 
the door-slamming farce of 
fifteen years ago and, like that ancient 
school, there is never a moment when the 
characters are not in a headlong rush. 

\ young, newly married clerk in a 
railroad president's office is confronted 
with the need of earning more salary. 
Understanding his employer’s weakness 
for pretty women, he pretends that the 
Blue Mouse, otherwise Paulette Divine. 
a famous Salome dancer, is his 
and sets her to wheedle a promotion for 
him from the gay old 
fortunately the dancer goes too far in 
her masquerade. She owes heavy debts 
and sees a means of making the impres- 
magnate pay them, 
after another the various 
characters become involved and the ball 
of mistaken identity, having been set 
rolling, continues until general confu 
sion reigns. The right word, spoken at 
the right time, sweeps aside all the diffi 
culties, leaving the hero triumphant and 
his wife appeased. 

The chief service of ‘The Blue 
Mouse” has been to uncover the talent 
of Miss Mabel Barrison in what the 
knows as a “straight” part. She 
has been identified heretofore only with 
musical comedy. In her new field she 
displays a sense of character and an ap- 
preciation of humor which is almost 
sure, eventually. to place her high in 
the list of musical comedy recruits to 
the legitimate stage, the most fortunate 
representative of whom just now is Miss 

sillie Burke, in “Love 
Watches” has continued unbroken since 
last August. 

But Miss Barrison, cleverly as she 
plays the part of Paulette Divine, is not 
alone responsible for the fun of “The 
Blue Mouse.” The acting of Mr. Harry 
‘Conor, as the bank-president ; Miss Zelda 
Sears, as his jealous and suspicious wife, 
and Mr. Jamison Lee Finney, as the 
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mendacious bank-clerk, are also thor- 


oughly amusing. ° 


sr DIES in musical comedy contrasts 

are a part of the winter theatrical 
curriculum, with Miss Fritzi Scheff and 
Miss Anna Held in theaters side by side 
on Broadway emphasizing the character- 
istics of the Viennese and the Parisian 
schools. It matters not in the least that 
“The Prima Donna” and “Miss Inno- 
cence’ were both made in America. Each 
star imparts to her production her own 
national quality. 

Miss Scheff is subtle, vivacious, spark- 
ling, and bubbling with effervescent, 
clean humor; Miss Held, on the other 
hand, is languorous, sensuous, worldly, 
and suggestive of naughtiness. Her pro- 
duction, which is the work of Mr. Harry 
B. Smith and Mr. Ludwig Englander, 
is the more elaborate, and it is sumptu- 
ous with divine woman exhibited in all 
her physical glory. Miss Scheff’s collab- 
orators are Mr. Henry Blossom and Mr. 
Victor Herbert. The musical quality of 
their work is superior to the other and 
its /itbretto is more respectful of the 
laws of good taste. 

The strongest indictment which can be 
brought against ““The Prima Donna” 
is that it is not quite up to the mark of 
Miss Scheff’s preceding vehicle, ‘M’lle 
Modiste.”” But comparisons are odious, 
even in musical comedy. Judged inde- 
pendently, it is a thoroughly diverting 
entertainment. Miss Scheff looks her 
trimmest and sings her best, and she has 
a competent company which does not 
allow the movement of the play’s uncer- 
tain little story to lag for an instant. 
Her best songs are ‘Dream Love,” and 
“When Girls Command the Army” but 
her leading comedian, Mr. James E. 
Sullivan, wins quite as much applause 
as she when he sings “I’ll Be Married 
To The Music Of A Military Band.” 


**Miss Innocence” scarcely carries out 
the excessive modesty of its title but— 


for Miss Held—it is a fairly circum- 
spect entertainment. The costumes are 
gorgeous. Miss Held looks quite as if 
she had been melted and poured into 
hers. ‘No Wrinkles” is the creed of her 
sartorial art. Though her voice will 
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Miss Pauline Frederick. appearing with William Gillette 


never drive the birds to envy, she always 
contrives to crowd her songs with mean 
ing. Sometimes I think Miss Held sings 
more with her eyes than with her vocal 
chords. “I Have Lost My Little Brown 
Bear” and “I Want To Be Naughty, 
loo” are the best of her numbers this 
year, but for tunes that really make the 
blood tingle | would choose Miss Shirly 
Kellog’s ‘‘Yankiana and Miss 


Rag” 
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Edith Decker’s “I’m Crazy When the 
Band Begins to Play.”’ 
The biggest novelty in 
cence” is the Spanish dancing of Faico; 
the cleverest acting in it is contributed 
by Miss Emma Janvier in a small role. 


“Miss Inno- 


Miss Held plays the character of a 
school-girl who has never set eyes on a 
man. As Artemus Ward would say, “that 
is two mutch.” 





